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Comment 


The season that has just ended at Covent Garden has been one of 
great contrasts. Annoyance and frustration at some of the performances 
and actions of the Administration have alternated with pleasure and 
admiration on other occasions. Evenings like those on which the resident 
company distinguished itself in performances of Jenufa, A Masked Ball 
and Turandot, alternated with dreary and endless repetitions of Carmen, 
Bohéme and The Magic Flute. The magnificent achievements of The 
Mastersingers and The Trojans helped us to forget the disappointing 
Rigoletto and Trovatore. And the wonderful singing of Callas and 
Stignani in Norma, De los Angeles in Butterfly, Corelli and Guelfi in 
Tosca, made us hungry for more experiences of a similar nature. 

We have already commented on the lack of real repertory at Coven 
Garden in the period before the tour (see OPERA, February, page 72) ; and 
a glance at the season as a whole is not really very satisfactory either. 
From a total of 119 performances by the company in London, thirty- 
three were devoted to repetitions of two operas—Carmen (twenty-one 
performances) and The Magic Flute (twelve performances) which is surely 
out of all proportion. Indeed the season’s repertory of seventeen operas 
was the smallest since the 1947-48 season. And as seven of these seventeen 

















received five or less performances each, this is a highly unsatisfactory T 
state of affairs, which one hopes will be rectified next year. Se 
The newcomers to the permanent company have been generally 
welcome. About the wonderful acquisition that Covent Garden has in | 
Jon Vickers, there can be no question. And one hopes that he will stay | 
with the company long enough to develop into the first British Siegmund | 
of international rank since Widdop. Richard Verreau seemed to many of 
us another good investment, but we have been disturbed by rumours that al 
he is not to return. If this is true, I am sure Covent Garden will regret it. | L 
Marie Collier has had little chance to prove herself this year ; Lauris Elms he 
in the three roles in which she has been heard (Ulrica, Anna and the 
Voice of the Mother) has shown great promise for the future; but the | 
bass Joseph Rouleau has, so far, not really justified his engagement. And y¢ 
the company still continues to use certain singers in major ioles who are | lo 
now well past their best. - 
The question of guest artists has been discussed at length elsewhere, pe 
and is briefly touched upon in this month’s Diary, in the Trovatore review. | = 
It does seem that plans are not always made far enough in advance. Most . 
international singers know their engagements for nearly two years ahead; > 
Covent Garden seems rarely to engage an artist a year ahead. oo 
Next May sees the centenary of the present building. Would it not se 
be possible to invite some of the great artists who were associated with as 
the theatre in the past to return, if only to appear in a grand operatic 
concert? Eva Turner, Flagstad, Caniglia, Stignani, Lauri-Volpi, Brownlee, pa 
Weber—the list is inexhaustible. And how wonderful it would be just to ta: 
see Martinelli, Rethberg, Bockelmann, Janssen and others, sitting in 4 su 
stage box! to 
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The sleepwalking scene from ‘La Sonnambula’, which opens the Piccola 
Scala’s Edinburgh season 


La Piccola Seala 


When Antonio Ghiringhelli, La Scala’s General Director, was asked 
about the nature of the Piccola Scala, he replied, ‘It’s the continuation of 
La Scala ; it’s La Scala’s daughter’. In more concrete terms, it is a small 
theatre seating about 600 people, preparing to take its place beside La 
Scala and share in the programme of the larger theatre. 

The idea of the new theatre ripened gradually over a period of five 
years. The Little Scala, in other words, is not something improvised, but 
long-meditated. Shortly after La Scala was rebuilt after its wartime des- 
truction, its director had the idea of constructing a new building in Via 
dei Filodrammatici, which flanks the theatre. In the first place, this new 
construction was needed to house various activities of La Scala, to decen- 
tralize the work of preparing operas, to free the stage itself, and to 
provide in the ‘outskirts’ of the theatre rehearsal rooms for the ballet, 
the chorus, principal singers, and the orchestra. Subsequently, the orches- 
tra rehearsal room was thought of as a suitable auditorium for recording- 
sessions. And from this idea, it was only a step, first to conceiving of it 
as a concert-hall, and finally as a proper theatre. 

In this gradual and logical evolution of the original idea, a major 
part was played by the ever broader and more organic view of La Scala’s 
tasks and the problems arising from them. It would be a mistake to 
Suppose that La Scala’s function is merely that of a ‘machine’ designed 
to ‘produce’, or rather reproduce, a certain amount of music every year, 
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in concerts or opera performances. Today's Scala, in fact, justifies its 
right to existence precisely by projecting that existence into the future. 
In other words, it must create and strengthen the conditions that will 
assure its continuing presence. 

The three basic components of La Scala’s program are these: to 
preserve our musical heritage, especially in the Italian field without, how- 
ever, neglecting non-Italian music ; to spread musical culture, following a 
clear and live taste ; and to favour the careers of rising new forces: com- 
posers, conductors, singers, designers, and directors. To preserve our 
musical heritage does not mean to keep it mummified in libraries. Yet 
there are many instrumental and operatic works of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (as well as some contemporary works) whose nature 
and dimensions are not suited to the vast proportions of La Scala. Some 
of these works might give the public pleasant surprises. Whatever the 
outcome, merely to mount them in a proper atmosphere with the best 
means broadens our intellectual horizon, créates new interests in music, 
and fulfils a duty to learning as well as to art. And it is evident that 
music, in order to escape from its present critical state, needs new people, 
both as creators and performers; yet because of the obvious limitations 
of the repertoire, these people cannot be engaged and tried out in La 
Scala proper. 

Thus the guiding principles of the Little Scala are implicit. And it is 
logical to think of it as a perfect place to perform operas and ballets 
conceived for smaller vocal and instrumental ensembles, not to mention 
chamber music itself. 

The public comes into the Little Scala through the entrance under 
the arcade in Via dei Filodrammatici. First they see a small vestibule 
where the ticket-windows are located. And from that they pass into the 
foyer, where the bar and cloak-rooms are open. At the end of the 
foyer, whose chief decorations are the four rose marble columns with gilt 
intarsia, two short flights of stairs lead up to the orchestra stalls and, 
following on, to the two rows of boxes and the gallery. The hall of the 
theatre is a trapezoid, but with curved walls; the floor is sloped, and the 
seats in the orchestra can accommodate about 350 people. On the back 
wall opposite the stage there is a first row of nine boxes, a second with 
four boxes and two small galleries at either end, and a third row which 
is entirely a gallery and extends to left and right on the side walls. 
Besides these, there are two large boxes, one on either side, for disting- 
uished guests. All together, the boxes and galleries can hold 250 people, 
which brings the total seating capacity to around 600. 

From the architectural point of view, the project, designed by 
Zavelani Rossi and carried out by the Technical Office of the city of 
Milan under the architect Gerla and the engineer Sartori, is inspired by 
the eighteenth century theatres in its typical balance of colours, without 
excessive display of gilt, and in particular by the classic lines of La 
Scala, designed by Giuseppe Piermarini: lines which were naturally 
‘reviewed’ in accordance with a sober stylization in modern taste and 
with a view to complete functionality. 

The decoration is the work of the architect Piero Portaluppi and 
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Piccagham 
Act 3, Scene 2, of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ ; Eugenia Ratti as Elisetta and 
Franco Calabrese as Count Robinson 


again marks a return to the traditional stuccoes. Among the decorative 
motives are some belonging to La Scala proper; rosettes, lyres, leaves, 
insets of female heads, and a frieze of two little angels facing each other 
over a bunch of grapes. The illumination is provided by a band on the 
ceiling, starred with bulbs, while four large cornucopias (at the sides of 
the boxes of honour) are decorative as well as functional. The carpets, 
upholstery and curtains are of yellow velvet. Beyond the foyer mentioned 
above, during the intervals the public has access to two elegant rooms, 
similar to aristocratic drawing-rooms. 

The orchestra pit can hold 40-45 musicians ; a chamber orchestra, in 
other words. The stage-aperture measures about 23ft. by 16ft. The stage 
itself, which is next to and communicates with that of La Scala, measures 
about 36ft. by 52ft. It has the most modern mechanical apparatus and 
has a basement where the artists’ dressing-rooms are situated. A com- 
pletely modern lighting system, electronically regulated, makes any kind 
of scenic effect possible. The theatre also has a special control-room for 
recording sessions and has its own air-conditioning system. 

And the acoustics? This is one of the most complex and delicate of 
the problems that beset the builders of a theatre. Despite all calculations, 
there are always imponderable elements. But rehearsals removed all 
doubt and reassured everyone that the acoustics are excellent in every 
respect. 

What do the Milanese, difficult people that they are, think of the 
‘Little Scala’? Certainly they find things to criticise, but they are 
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The last scene of ‘Il Turco in Italia’ 


unable to deny that, as a whole, it is beautiful, harmonious, and elegant; 
and they agree that Milan is richer not only because it has a new 
theatre but because it has a new institution which promises to be worthy 
of its great traditions. After all, one would hazard that the idea of the 
‘Little Scala’ would have pleased Giuseppe Piermarini. In fact, one can 
imagine that there, in the Elysian Fields, the shade of the ‘celebrated and 
never sufficiently commemorated engineer and architect’, as he is des- 
cribed in the city chronicles of 1778, rejoiced on hearing that the theatre 
from which his glory is derived celebrated its 176th anniversary by giving 
a direct descendant to the Milanese, lovers of the art of music. 

La Piccola Scala first opened its doors on December 26, 1955 with a 
production of // Matrimonio Segreto. This was followed on January 27 
by the production of Cosi fan tutte, which coincided with the bicentenary 
of Mozart's birth. On March 4 were given together Strawinsky’s A pollo 
Musagetes, Ghedini’s Ipocrita Felice and Falla’s Retablo de Maese 
Pedro. On May 11 we had Scarlatti’s Mitridate Eupatore with Rita 
of Donizetti, and during subsequent performances Rita alternated with 
Cherubini’s Crescendo. 

The policy of Piccola Scala was directed towards creating a reper- 
tory which should range from revivals and newly discovered works of the 
rich and unexplored Italian 17th and 18th centuries, to the regions of the 
living masters, including the latest novelties. And this policy was con- 
firmed by the programme for the second season, inaugurated on January 
4, 1957, with Piccini’s La Buona Figliuola, followed by the production of 
Malipiero’s La Donna é mobile, Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino, Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo, Donizetti's 7] Campanello, Casella’s Il Vagabundo Azzuro, 
Chailly’s Una Domanda di Matrimonio and Strawinsky’s L’Histoire du 
Soldat, happily rounded off by the revival of the two greatest successes 
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of the previous season, J] Matrimonio Segreto and Rita. 

The creation of a definite corpus of opera, able to find in La Piccola 
Scala its ideal musical embodiment, has had moreover the fortunate 
result that the theatre has rapidly won for itself a place in the inter- 
national musical world. La Piccola Scala has already become the instru- 
ment for the export of operatic productions, the vehicle of a school of 
art and prestige which renews itself with unexhausted vigour. 

Thus already during its first year of life La Piccola Scala took Il 
Matrimonio Segreto to Vienna, and three months later (September 1956) 
it was given at the Johannesburg Festival, to be widely acclaimed, 
together with L’Elisir d’Amore and Cosi fan tutte. This year it has 
already staged its production of Monteverdi’s Orfeo beneath the tower- 
ing proscenium of the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, and now, after having 
of necessity refused other flattering invitations, La Piccola Scala is 
making ready to display its prowess at the Edinburgh Festival. 





Scala Singers at Edinburgh 


Once again it is impossible for OPERA to publish biographical details 
of all the principals appearing during the Edinburgh season. Maria Callas 
was the subject of a ‘People’ article in November 1952, and her subse- 
quent activities have been faithfully chronicled in our pages; short 
biographies have also appeared of Fernando Corena and Eugenia Ratti 
(both in August 1955) and of Graziella Sciutti (July 1954). And so this 
month we have chosen Rosanna Carteri, Luigi Alva, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Nicola Monti, all of whom are making débuts in Great Britain ; Carlo 
Badioli and Sesto Bruscantini, both of whom have sung here before, but 
about whom we have not so far published biographical articles ; and the 
three conductors, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Nino Sanzogno, and Antonio 
Votto. 

ROSANNA CARTERI 

Rosanna Carteri was born at Verona in 1931. She began to study 
singing when she was only ten under Maestro Cusinati; when she was 
fifteen she sang in her first concert at Schio with the famous Pertile. 
After further appearances in the Italian provinces, she entered a vocal 
contest organised by Radio Italiana in 1948 and won first prize. In the 
summer of 1949 she began her stage career, singing Elsa in Lohengrin at 
the Terme de Caracalla, Rome ; this was followed by appearances during 
the 1949-50 season at Trieste (Micaéla), Teatro dell’Opera, Rome (Lid 
and Suor Angelica), and Bologna (Nannetta). 

Carteri’s Scala début was in the 1950-51 season when she sang the 
title role in Piccini’s La Buona Figliuola. Since then she has appeared at 
the Scala every season and her roles there have included Mimi, Manon, 
Gilda, Zerlina, Micaéla and Adina. In 1952 she sang Desdemona oppo- 
site Vinay under Furtwangler at Salzburg, and in 1953 Natasha in the 
first performance in Italy of Prokofiev’s War and Peace at the Florence 
Festival under Rodzinski. 

Among the parts that Carteri has created are the title role in 
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Pizzetti’s Ifigenia (Florence, 1951), Flavia in Castro’s Proserpina e lo 
Straniero (Scala, 1952), and the title role in Manino’s Vivi (Naples. 
1957). She has also appeared in Chicago, San Francisco, Spain, Portugal, 
France and Switzerland, and has recorded for both Cetra (Guglielmo 
Tell, Falstaff, Suor Angelica, Bohéme) and HMV (Traviata). 

During the Piccola Scala season, Rosanna Carteri will be heard as 
Adina in L’Elisir d’ Amore. 


LUIGI ALVA 

This young tenor, whom many people talk of as Schipa’s successor, 
was born in Peru. He worked for the Esso oil company, and both it and 
his country helped to finance the tenor’s studies in Milan. 

He made his début during the 1955-6 season, appearing on the open- 
ing night of the Piccola Scala as Paolino in // Matrimonio Segreto. 

During his initial season at the Scala and Piccola Scala Alva sang 
Ferrando (Cosi fan tutte), Almaviva (// Barbiere), Beppe (Pagliacci), and 
roles in Donizetti’s Rita and Cherubini’s // Crescendo. During the 1956-7 
season at the same theatre he repeated Beppe and Paolino and was also 
heard as Fenton (Falstaff), in La Buona Figliuola and Malipiero’s La 
Donna é Mobile. He has also sung at Naples and Trieste, and has recor- 
ded Fenton in Falstaff and Paolino in /] Matrimonio Segreto for Colum- 
bia. Besides singing this latter role in Edinburgh, he will be heard as 
Don Narciso in I] Turco in Italia. 

GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 

In a little over ten years, Giuseppe di Stefano has reached the very 
top of the operatic tree. He was born in Catania, Sicily in 1921, and at 
an early age displayed vocal talent. His parents made great sacrifices to 
help him, and he studied with the baritone Luigi Montesanto in Milan. 
His début took place at Reggio Emilia in April 1946 as Des Grieux in 
Massenet’s Manon. 

His initial success was phenomenal, and before he had completed 
twelve months on the stage, had appeared in the same role at La Scala 
opposite Mafalda Favero. Engagements at the other leading Italian opera 
houses followed, and at this stage in his career his repertory included 
Nadir (Les Pécheurs de Perles), Wilhelm Meister (Mignon), Fritz 
(L’Amico Fritz), Elvino (La Sonnambula) and the Duke (Rigoletto). 

Di Stefano made his Metropolitan Opera début in 1948 and sang 
there regularly until 1951, returning to New York again for the 1955-6 
season. By this time he had forsaken most of the lighter roles he had 
formerly sung like Fenton and Almaviva, in favour of the heavier Don 
José and Cavaradossi. At the Scala too, Di Stefano was assuming such 
heroic parts as Radamés, Alvaro, Canio and Turiddu. 

Di Stefano has an imposing list of complete operatic recordings to 


Opposite, some members of the Piccola Scala company : 
Rosanna Carteri, Giuseppe di Stefano, Graziella Sciutti, Nicola Monti 
Sesto Bruscantini, Gabriella Carturan, Luigi Alva, Nicola Zaccaria 
Antonino Votto, Carlo Badioli, Fernando Corena, Franco Calabrese 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Franco Zeffirelli, Nino Sanzogno, Luchino 
Visconti 
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Giorgio Strehler, producer of 
‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ 





Maria Meneghini Callas 


Franco Enriquez, producer of 
‘L’Elisir d' Amore’ 











his credit — Puritani, Lucia di Lammermoor, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pag- 
liacci, Tosca, Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto and 
Ballo in Maschera, all with Callas and all on Columbia, La Traviata, also 
on Columbia, but with Antonietta Stella, and L’Elisir d’ Amore in which 
he sings Nemorino, the role he is taking at Edinburgh, for Decca. 


NICOLA MONTI 

The tenor who will partner Callas on the opening night of the season 
in La Sonnambula, made his début at a concert at the Castello Sforzesco, 
Milan during the summer of 1949; he was heard by Franco Capuana 
who suggested to him that he should enter the Scala School. After 
eighteen months’ study he was ready to make his stage début in February 
1951 at the San Carlo Naples. This was as Elvino in Sonnambula oppo- 
site Margherita Carosio, in place of an indisposed Cesare Valletti. 

Monti’s first appearance at the Scala followed in March the same 
year as Nemorino, and he has been heard there every season since in a 
variety of roles including Ramiro in Cenerentola, Paolino, Almaviva, Don 
Ottavio and Filipetto in J Quattro Rusteghi. 

Other important appearances during his career have included the 
title role in Le Comte Ory at the 1952 Florence Festival, Ottavio at the 
Aix-en-Provence Festival in 1954, Elvino at Wexford the same year and 
Ramiro, also at Wexford, in 1956. Monti’s recordings include Almaviva 
and Nemorino for HMV, and Beppe in the Columbia Pagliacci. 

CARLO BADIOLI 

Carlo Badioli has made a considerable reputation for himself as a 
buffo bass in the last ten years. He studied at the Rossini School of Music 
in Bologna, and made his début at Bergamo as the Comte des Grieux in 
Manon in 1945. He first sang with the Scala at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, 
during the 1945-6 season, and has been a regular member of the company 
there since. His roles in Milan have included Bartolo (// Barbiere}, the 
Sacristan in Tosca and Geronimo in I] Matrimonio Segreto. 

In addition to appearing in all the leading Italian opera houses, 
Badioli has sung in London (Stoll, 1952), Australia, South Africa, Paris, 
Barcelona and Chicago. 

SESTO BRUSCANTINI 

Bruscantini, who is well known to British opera goers from his many 
appearances with the Glyndebourne Company, was born on the Adriatic 
coast in 1920. He originally planned to become a lawyer, but then turned 
to music, and studied with Luigi Ricci in Rome. He made his début at 
the Scala in 1949 as Geronimo in // Matrimonio Segreto and has sung 
there on several occasions since. 

In 1950 Bruscantini sang Selim in the revival of // Turco in Italia at 
the Teatro Eliseo, Rome, but it will be the role of the poet Prosdocimo in 
the same opera that he will sing in Edinburgh. 

Bruscantini first came to Glyndebourne in 1951, when he was heard 
as Don Alfonso in Cosi fan tutte and returned every summer until 1956, 
being heard as Dandini (Cenerentola), Guglielmo (Cosi), The Music 
Master (Ariadne), Figaro (Rossini and Mozart), Raimbaud (Comte Ory). 
He has also appeared at the Holland and Salzburg Festivals. He is 
married to the famous soprano Sena Jurinac. 
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GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 

Gavazzeni, who will conduct the performances of // Turco in Italia, 
was born at Bergamo in 1909. After studying the piano and composition 
at the Milan Conservatory he entered the Santa Cecilia Academy at 
Rome. 

Originally a critic and writer (and also a composer), Gavazzeni did 
not begin his conducting career until 1940. Since then he has directed 
performances at all the leading Italian opera houses. His connection with 
the Scala began in the autumn of 1948, and with the Rome Opera in 
1950. He conducts regularly at both these theatres. 


NINO SANZOGNO 

Sanzogno was born in Venice in 1911. He studied the violin with 
F. de Guarnieri, composition with Agostini and G. F. Malipiero and 
conducting with Hermann Scherchen. 

Sanzogno’s principal activities as a conductor are at the Scala, Radio 
Italiana and the Venice Festival. His first appearance at the Scala was 
during the 1940-1 season when he conducted the ballets, La Boutique 
Fantasque and The Firebird. In February 1942 he conducted Hansel 
und Gretel, and in 1944 Busoni’s Arlecchino. 

At the rebuilt Scala Sanzogno has been primarily associated with 
modern scores, and has directed performances of Oedipus Rex (1948), 
Le Pauvre Matelot (1949), Il Cordovano (Petrassi) (1949), L’Allegra 
Brigata (Malipiero) (1950), The Consul (1951), La Collina (Peragallo) 
(1951), La Figlia del Diavolo (Mortari) (1954), David (Milhaud) (1955), 
Troilus and Cressida (1956), The Flaming Angel (Prokofiev) (1956), Caino 
(Lattuada) (1957) and Les Dialogues des Carmélites (1957). But he has 
also a great love for the operas of Scarlatti, Cherubini, Piccini, Paisiello, 
Cimarosa and Donizetti, and accordingly conducts the Edinburgh per- 
formances of L’Elisir d’ Amore and Il Matrimonio Segreto. 


ANTONINO VOTTO 

Votto has been connected with the Scala for more than thirty years, 
being one of the repetiteurs during the Toscanini régime in the 1920s. 
He first conducted at the Scala during the 1925-6 season when he took 
charge of performances of Trovatore and Faust ; he continued to appear 
at the Scala until 1929, then during the 1933-4 season, and regularly since 
1948. 

Votto is a well-known figure too in other leading Italian opera 
houses, and has also appeared at the Verona Arena, the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, in Rio de Janeiro and at Covent Garden, where he con- 
ducted in 1924, 1925 and 1933. 


The full casts for the Scala performances at Edinburgh are: 

La Sonnambula — Maria Callas (Amina), Fiorenza Cossoto (Teresa), Nicola 
Monti (Elvino), Nicola Zaccaria (Rodolpho), Dino Mantovani (Alessio), 
Notary (Franco Ricciardi). Conductor Antonino Votto; producer Luchino 
Visconti; designer Piero Tosi. 

L’Elisir d Amore — Rosanna Carteri (Adina), Mariella Angioletti (Gianetta), 
Giuseppe di Stefano (Nemorino), Dino Dondi (Belcore), Fernando Corena 
(Dulcamara). Conductor Nino Sanzogno; producer Franco Enriquez; designer 
Mario Vellani. 
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Eugenia Ratti 


Il Turco in Italia—Eugenia Ratti 
(Fiorilla), Fiorenza Cossotto (Zaida), 
Luigi Alva (Don Narciso), Sesto Brus- 
cantini (Prosdocimo), Franco Calabrese 
(Don Geronio), Fernando Corena 
(Selim), Angelo Mercuriali (Albazar). 
Conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni; 
producer and designer Franco Zeffirelli. 


Il Matrimonio Segreto—Eugenia Ratti 
(Elisetta), Graziella Sciutti (Carolina), 
Gabriella Carturan (Fidalma), Luigi 
Alva (Paolino), Franco Calabrese 
(Count Robinson), Carlo  Badioli 
(Geronimo). Conductor Nino San- 
zogno; producer Giorgio Strehler; 
designer Luciano Damiani. 


Else Mayer-Lismann Lectures 


Explanatory talks on the operas to 
be heard during the Festival will be 
given at 3 p.m. daily in the Board 
Room of the Freemasons’ Hall by 
Else Mayer-Lismann. Each lecture will include musical examples, and will be 
about the opera to be heard that night. Admission at the door, 4s. 6d. 





Moses und Aron 
by Erwin Stein 


Schoenberg's posthumous opera Moses und Aron was performed in 
Zurich on June 6 and, heard for the first time from the stage, deeply 
impressed the audience by its sheer dramatic force. The music is full to 
the brim with telling invention, even though it is too rich and strange to 
be fully appreciated at a first hearing. The biblical! story of the exodus of 
the Israelites from Egypt is concentrated into a few scenes, in which 
Schoenberg, his own librettist, expresses his religious and philosophical 
thoughts — thoughts, however, that are interpretable on different levels. 
Drama lives on conflicts of characters. Moses is the thinker, Aron the 
man of action whose practical methods compromise the pure ideals of 
Moses. Aron produces the golden calf, Moses the tables of the law. 
Opposed to their leaders there are the people, believers and sceptics of 
many shades among them. In the Dance before the Golden Calf the 
whole gamut of human passions is displayed. 

The music through which Schoenberg conveys the drama is strikingly 
direct and sounds differently from any other he has written. His vocal 
forces are large and diversified but his orchestra does hardly exceed the 
normal complement. Schoenberg’s scoring is comparable to a sculptor’s 
rather than a painter’s work; colours are incidentai, but the music is 
chiselled so that its shape stands out in relief. His vocal forces are large 
and diversified. Apart from Moses and Aron there are many smaller 
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solos and solo ensembles; and there is a large chorus, which is often 
divided into various groups of semichoruses. A great variety of vocal 
timbres is obtained by speaking choruses, which blend beautifully with 
the groups of singers. The speaking is part of the music and, in the score, 
written out in musical notation. Within the ensemble of voices its effect 
is similar to that of the percussion in the orchestra, especially in respect of 
rhythmic precision ; at the same time the notes also indicate the intonation 
of the spoken phrases, so that spoken melodies are heard; and spoken 
chords are produced by the different voices of the chorus (though the 
pitch remains indefinite). 


Schoenberg has introduced musical speech in earlier works — Berg 
and others followed him — but its execution has rarely been satisfactory. 
The term Sprechgesang is misleading, for it often induces the singer to 
sustain notes which should be dropped. There should be no trace of 
‘Gesang’. The rhythms must be exact, but the notes mark only the 
modulations of speech and are not to be sung. In Schoenberg's opera 
the part of Moses is musical speech throughout, and the speaker at the 
premiére, Hans Herbert Fiedler, gave an ideal account of it. Never did 
the spoken words intrude into the music as an alien element — as is often 
the case — nor did the voice ever approach a singing tone. The reciter, 
of course, needs for his purpose a resonant speaking voice which is 
capable of subtle modulation. Berg has coined a word for it: bel parlare 
— as opposed to bel canto. 

The first act comprises three scenes: The Calling of Moses ; Moses 
Meets Aron in the Wilderness ; Moses and Aron bring God's Message to 
the People. When the curtain rises Moses is in prayer: ‘Only, eternal, ~ 7 
omnipotent, invisible and unimaginable God!’ Six solo voices and a 
spoken semichorus answer him from the Burning Bush. The soloists on 
sustained chords, the chorus in the clear rhythms of articulate speech, 
charge Moses to fulfill his calling ; profess the name of God to his people 
and liberate them from Egyptian bondage. Moses hesitates: he is old; 
his tongue is slow in speaking his thoughts; nobody will believe him. 
And he is told: ‘Your brother Aron shall be your mouth, your own i 
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voice shall issue from him’. A great ensemble of the voices that sing and y 
speak from the Burning Bush announces God’s promise to the Israelites W 
to be His chosen people. 

When Moses meets Aron in the desert, their different approach to 0 
the ordained common task becomes soon apparent. The scene is chiefly b 
Aron’s and lyrical in character. Aron is a tenor and has the persuasive b 
power of the type at his disposal. Even the orchestral prelude to the scene, in 
which characterizes Aron, is music in a lighter vein and in more graceful aj 
rhythms than the heavier chords that accompany the speech of Moses. de 
To Moses God is pure thought —- un-imaginable because any attempt at cl 
an image distorts the idea. ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven Si 
image ...’ The disparity between an idea and its realization, which sO 
Schoenberg symbolizes in the figures of Moses and Aron, penetrates into m 
every field of human affairs. Things are never as they were expected. dc 
Any work of art is an inadequate image of the artist’s original concep- str 
tion. Religious, political, social ideals become idols in reality. Aron, how- pe 
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The Golden Calf: a scene from Schoenberg's ‘Moses und Aron’ at Zurich 


ever, is simpler minded and his view of things dictated by emotions. He 
greets the mission of liberating his people with great enthusiasm, but does 
not understand what is implied in Moses’s conception of God. He asks: 
‘Invisible? unimaginable? . . . can you love what you dare not 
imagine?’ Moses sternly replies: ‘Dare not? Unimaginable . . . Purge 
your thinking, free it from the trivial, devote it to truth: no other reward 
will thank your sacrifice.’ 


In the third scene it is the chorus that are the chief characters. Three 
of the crowd, a trio of soprano, tenor and bass, have met Aron inspired 
by God, but their ecstatic report meets scepticism. There are arguments 
between the people, and groups of believers and unbelievers begin shout- 
ing at each other. Suddenly Moses and Aron are discovered. Their 
approach from far off is the occasion for a chorus of expectation — a 
double chorus for singers and speakers, who join into a four part singing 
chorus of welcome when the two arrive. Moses and Aron, speaking and 
singing in duet, proclaim God and his command. But the people want 
something to be seen and touched. “Why, your almighty God cannot 
make himself visible before us?’. They become obstinate and shout: ‘We 
do not want to be liberated by Him!’ Moses feels thwarted: ‘My 
Strength is at its end!’. But Aron snatches Moses’s rod, and with it he 
performs miracles, which change the people’s minds. Yet it is precisely 
the miracles — the visible images — of which Moses disapproves. Aron 
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has won the day and Moses is in the background. A march follows, the 
first verse of which is sung by the male chorus on sustained notes, while 
the female chorus accompanies in rhythmic musical speech, an order that 
is later reversed. 

The finale of the act begins with calls of the crowd — ‘Everything 
for liberty! Let us break our chains!’ — and a big aria of Aron which 
strengthens the confidence of the people. Finally there returns the march 
of liberation, and the Israelites set out on their journey. 

There is a short choral interlude between the two acts. The chorus 
should be invisible and sing and speak throughout very softly, while the 
orchestra accompanies with the utmost discretion. The blending of speak- 
ing and singing voices produces an uncanny, oppressive sound. “Where is 
Moses?’. He has not been seen for a long while. 

The scene of the second act is set before Mount Sinai. There is great 
anxiety in the camp of the Israelites. The Elders are assembled and 
grumble about Moses’s long absence. ‘Forty days!’. The people have 
become rebellious and lawlessness reigns. Threatened by the crowd the 
Elders call upon Aron for help. The riotous mob rushes menacingly on 
to the stage: ‘Where is Moses? That we tear him to pieces!” . . . “The 
gods have killed him!’. It is then that Aron is moved to pacify them by 
building the golden calf. ‘People of Israel, I restore your gods to you!’. 
They are gods comprehensible to the common man and nearer to human 
everyday life than the unimaginable God of Moses. 

Schoenberg’s vision of the Dance before the Golden Calf is on a 
huge scale. His visual and musical imagination are combined in_ the 
creation of an over-life-size picture of men’s joys and horrors. The music 
is conceived as one large piece in seven or eight sections, the only music 
of the opera in which the orchestra dominates — elsewhere it is secondary 
to the voices. The score is one of the most imaginative ever written, not 
only because of its striking colours — an attraction which is known to 
fade as time passes by — but because of its melodic invention and the 
transparent lustre of its texture. The piece is not a ballet in the usual 
sense, but dancing, of course, there is to be. Schoenberg, in a letter, 
expressed apprehension about how producers and choreographers would 
cope with his stage directions. They are, in fact, very elaborate, and 
offer a fascinating challenge to a producer’s imagination. 

Aron’s announcement and a chorus of jubilation, in the rhythm and 
pace of a valse, form an introduction after which the orchestra alone 
takes charge, while a picture of oriental life enfolds on the stage. In 
Zurich there was not enough space for displaying the processions of 
camels, wagons and asses which are supposed to bring offerings to the 
idol. These tasks as well as the slaughter of cattle and the roasting of 
meat, which are part of the offerings, will tax the resources of any 
opera house. During the dance of the butchers there emerges a tune 
whose quite unusually sharp-edged rhythm continues to haunt the 
memory of at least one listener. 

A lyrical episode follows in which a sick woman (contralto) is carried 
before the idol and immediately healed by its touch. Beggars bring their 
last belongings, old men lie down to die. Trombones herald the leaders 
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of the twelve tribes, who galloping come on to the stage to worship the 
golden calf. A youth who tries to obstruct the general idolatry is reck- 
lessly killed. And now an orgy of dancing and drinking begins. The 
happiness becomes ecstasy, the ecstasy frenzy. Four naked virgins offer 
themselves before the altar and are stabbed by the priests. A new savage 
dance leads to the climax of an orgy of suicide and rape. The couples go 
to sleep and gradually the stage empties and the music dies down. A few 
drunken voices are heard from the distance, followed by the stillness of 
exhaustion. 

From far off a voice calls: ‘Moses is descending the mountain.’ The 
sleepers awake. Moses appears, the tables of the law in his hands, and 
commands: ‘Begone thou image of impotence!*. The people moan, while 
the golden calf disintegrates. Called to account, Aron defends his action 
with the blandness of the politician. He, Moses’s mouthpiece, cannot 
voice Moses’s thoughts except in images which the people understand. 
Moses is shocked by Aron’s interpretation. In anger he smashes the 
tables he has brought from the mountain, when he realizes that they, too, 
are only an image. The scene of argument between politician and philoso- 
pher is dramatically very tense. It begins in the style of a recitative, but 
Aron’s passionate profession of faith in his people becomes florid song. 
Meanwhile, the Israelites set out again on their journey and are seen back- 
stage passing along, while their march from the first act is heard. 
Despairingly Moses remains alone on the stage. 


Schoenberg intended to write a third act which should have vindi- 
cated Moses. The first two acts were finished in 1932—why he did not 
write the third, which was often in his mind, is a matter of conjecture. 
I personally feel that the opera is complete as it stands. Certainly the 
audiences of the Zurich performances did not find anything missing, but 
received the opera with the greatest enthusiasm and an understanding 
which at later performances was even more apparent and warmer than 
at the premiere. 

That a small theatre like Zurich was capable of the enormous under- 
taking is, first of all, the merit of Hans Rosbaud, whose familiarity with 
Schoenberg's musical language and whose gift of conveying his own con- 
ceptions to others gave the performance the authenticity which assured its 
success. Prodigious numbers of rehearsals are reported, especially of the 
choruses, who, trained by Hans Erismann, excelled in their difficult task. 
The name parts were well represented. Hans Herbert Fiedler impersonated 
Moses with great dignity. Helmut Melchert sang the exacting, but by no 
means ungrateful, part of Aron with fine musicianship. Well calculated 
and effective movements of the chorus, especially in the first act, were 
provided by the producer, Karl Heinz Krahl. In spite of a stage that 
was too small for fully realizing the Dance before the Golden Calf, the 
performance was highly competent and showed in musical respect 
congenial understanding. 





Back Numbers of opera. Mr. Pasquale Verduce of 95 Christopher Street, New 
York, 14, N.Y., wishes to purchase the following back numbers of OPERA: 
Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; and Vol. 2, No. 1. 
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Guy Grave 
The first-act finale of ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ at Glyndebourne. Left to right, 
Paolo Montarsolo, Thomas Hemsley (on step), Antonietta Pastori, 
Josephine Veasey, Marcello Cortis (on step) Oralia Dominguez, Juan 
Oncina 


Summer Festivals : 2 
Glyndebourne 


L’Italiana in Algeri (June 11). 

At Glyndebourne, Vittorio Gui is gradually doing for Rossini what 
Fritz Busch did, before the war, for Mozart. To La Cenerentola, Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia, and Le Comte Ory has been added L’I/taliana in 
Algeri. That Rossini and Mozart should share the major portion of the 
Glyndebourne repertory is not surprising, and as Luigi Ronga, the Italian 
musicologist, has said, in his ‘Art and Taste in Music’, an extract of which 
appears in this year’s Glyndebourne souvenir programme: ‘the Mozart 
revival in contemporary culture implicitly explains the renewed taste for 
Rossini — not only because of generic traits of similarity in the compo- 
sers (for their common gifts of facility and freshness are no explanation) 
but because both are endowed with free-ranging imagination untram- 
melled by the limitations of human circumstance’. 

It was Gui who in Turin in 1925, in collaboration with Guido Gatti, 
created the small Teatro Torino ; this opera house supported by private 
industrialists gave the conductor the greatest freedom in choice of reper- 
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tory and artists; and Gui with Conchita Supervia launched the Rossini 
revival in Italy, which then spread throughout Europe (it is Gui too 
who has been responsible for some of the finest Mozart performances in 
Italy during the last thirty years). And so, in the autumn of his career as 
a conductor, Gui must find every happiness in being able to work and 
conduct at Glyndebourne, in circumstances that must be similar to those 
which existed in Turin. 

When I heard and saw L’/taliana in the Scala production at Holland 
two years ago, I wrote (in OPERA) that the Giulini-Zeffirelli production 
resulted in a very different kind of Rossini from Ebert’s and Gui’s, but 
that it was just as effective, and possibly more exhilarating. I found little 
reason to change my opinion after this performance, which lacked the 
sparkle of champagne, and which was often amusing but never hilariously 
funny, as it surely must be. 

Gui dwells on the beauties and subtleties of the music, and they were 
all there, but the precision and crispness of Giulini were not. Zeffirelli’s 
production was stream-lined to a degree, delightfully pointed and witty, 
wonderfully alive ; Peter Ebert’s was rather unimaginative, and just failed 
to make the most of the situations inherent in the piece. 

As Isabella, Oralia Dominguez was miscast, yet she sang most beau- 


Paolo Montarsolo as Mustafa, flanked by Thomas Hemsley (Haly) and 
Marcello Cortis (Taddeo) 





Guy Gravett 











tifully, acted well, and displayed a sympathetic personality. But Isabella 
must sparkle and bubble over with high spirits, and although Miss 
Dominguez makes such a wonderful Mistress Quickly, her personality is 
such that in Rossini, she just does not catch the spirit of the music. And 
if one has seen Simionato in this role, then it is doubly disappointing. 
Paolo Montarsolo was certainly a better Mustafa than Mario Petri had 
been ; but there was something lacking here too — one should feel sorry 
for the way the Bey has been duped by Isabella after the ‘Pappataci’ 
episode, but on this occasion one did not; and although Montarsolo is 
very promising and sings well, he has not yet the experience and artistic 
stature to shoulder such a role in a Festival performance. Marcello Cortis 
on the other hand was a most stylish Taddeo, and sang with great intelli- 
gence and wit, if with not too much voice. Juan Oncina was in poor 
vocal form, but improved as the evening progressed ; Antonietta Pastori 
was a negative and minute-voiced Elvira, Josephine Veasey a personable 
and vocally distinguished Zulma, and Thomas Hemsley a too over- 
powering and decidedly unfunny Haly. Osbert Lancaster’s scenery, with 
the exception of the Brighton Front-like last scene, afforded much quiet 
amusement. H.DR. 
The Magic Flute. June 14. 

The most striking change this year in The Magic Flute — thanks in 
no small way to Oliver Messel’s wonderful sets and Ebert’s imaginative 
production, as fine a presentation of the work as one is likely to see any- 
where — was on the rostrum. Paul Sacher’s edition of the score includes 
copious grace-notes, decorating in a rather disconcerting manner even so 
familiar a melodic line as ‘Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd sch6-6n’. Scholar- 
ship, we know, is on Mr Sacher’s side, but perhaps in part through preju- 
dice or force of habit one felt continual little twinges of discomfort, not 
shocks of pleasure, at the ornamentation of simple, well-loved melodies. 
Perhaps this is only like preferring the hymn-tunes of one’s youth to 
subsequent better versions ; yet several times I felt very strongly that the 
additions were musically mistaken whatever the learned reasoning 
prompting them. It must in the end be a matter of personal taste, just as 
it originally was for the singers. 

Outstanding among the newcomers was Mihaly Szekely, a Hungarian 
with a magnificently rotund, deep-plunging bass. For what he lacked in 
Sarastro’s calm authority he made up with a noble ‘O Isis’ and ‘In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen’. There was a new Queen of the Night in Margareta 
Hallin, picking off her top Fs with accurate marksmanship, and an unim- 
pressive Tamino in David Lloyd. As the NBC telecast of Prokofiev's War 
and Peace showed, Mr Lloyd is a sensitive artist with a potentially even, 
pleasing tenor; this performance confirmed an impression of sound 
musicianship, but his voice was uncomfortably thin, strained, and edgy. 
Geraint Evans’s Papageno, a little broader in interpretation than last 
year, remains delightful, and he had a pretty little new Papagena in Rosl 
Schwaiger. Pilar Lorengar looked lovely and sang with a slightly melan- 
choly sweetness and grace that suited Pamina well. Greater confidence 
has come with experience, and added depth and a warmth that does not 
only rely on a winning smile to an impersonation that was always 
charming. J.W. 
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Three of Andreas Nomikos’s costume designs for ‘Ernani at the Florence 
Festival 


Florence 

Most musicians would like to hear Monteverdi's Orfeo as he inten- 
ded it to be played. So would I, but as a recetut Piccola Scala production 
proved, attempts to imitate Monteverdi's orchestra are precarious ven- 
tures. To remove all anachronistic instruments, and then fall back on 
drooling strings and organs, can be a monotonous ritual. Instead, the 
Florentine production in Boboli gardens set about things in a modern 
way, and too much so. One could bear with Vito Frazzi’s romantic 
scoring, and anachronistic figurations, tut thunders and fanfares by loud- 
speaker were sheer stupidity. Worse still, a horrible crime was committed. 
Orfeo’s incantation of Caronte was no less than a tape-recording! 

But this excessively exuberant display of ‘technique’ must not hide 
the fact that Orfeo was nevertheless superbly staged. Both stage direction 
and choreography were in the hands of Milloss, and this meant that 
immediately, the big arena of Boboli ceased to be impossibly vast, but 
became a fascinating scene, rather in the original French ballet style of 
Belgioioso, made up of dances, arias and choruses. This was perhaps not 
so far off Monteverdi's schemes as we think. At all events, it gave 
constant life to the scene, and with an equilibrated use of Italian Renais- 
sance elements, a reserved beauty which was exquisite. Particularly happy 
was the idea of making the ballet have a constantly fluid function in 
three directions. First as a ballet proper, then merging into the action 
with the singers, and finally retiring into the background as a mere decor- 
ative backcloth to the arias. For once, a choreographer has proved him- 
self an ideal stage manager. Worthy of note (and inevitably a choreo- 
grapher’s decision) was that the choir was relegated to the orchestra pit. 

Giuseppe Valdengo was an excellent Orfeo. Some critics have said 
he lacked passion in the more dramatic moments, but in reality his 
control was ideally suited to the mythical style of the work, and to the 
period. His voice he< a lovely pathetic timbre, yet it is full and vibrant. 
Another voice of unusuaty dark richness was that of the mezzo-soprano 
Irene Companeez (the Messenger) She has a strange, mystic tone quality 
which I found unusually beautiful, ano « pyre style which was admirable. 
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Andreas Nomikos’s designs for Acts 2 and 4 of ‘Ernani’ at Florence 


Of the ten other singers, there was not one who did not give pleasure. 
Jolanda Meneguzzer (Euridice), Lucille Udovik (La Musica and Pros- 
perina) and Paolo Washington (Pluto) were outstanding. 

Much of the success of the production was due to Emidio Tieri’s 
conducting. He breathed warmth into a score which some may have 
treated with more scholarship but less passion. In his own werds to me — 
‘Orfeo must cease to be a museum piece, and become part of our own 
lives’. 

Verdi's Ernani proved a tremer4vus spectacle. Highly notable 
is the contrast with his Nabucce vf 4 year previous. Nabucco is an ex- 
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pression of collective emotions — essentially a choral work. But Ernani 
pulses with surging, vigorous life through soloistic expression only. The 
choral style here is the worst aspect. Consisting mostly of soldiers or 
bandits, the choruses sing with a staccato, militant pomposity which is 
Verdi at his worst, very inferior to the religious chorality of Nabucco. 
But the vast fresco of vivid, moving arias is Verdi's very best, perhaps 
because in Ernani there is a continual play of passions at white heat, with 
no half-measures. 

The singers have been stupendous. Mario Del Monaco was the 
perfect Ernani. This dashing, bandit-chief role fits him like a glove, and 
sets off magnificently his heroic, virile style. Anita Cerquetti (Elvira) had 
a part which in some respects lacks solidity of character, but she is show- 
ing herself to have the richest and most colourful of the new voices, 
especially brilliant in the fifth below top C. Ettore Bastianini (Carlo), 
with his noble, tender baritone, was a little lacking in slancio for such a 
powerful figure, but his singing, taken by itself, was sublime. Boris 
Christoff (Silva) seems less vibrant and intense than a few years ago, but 
he is still an artist of splendid resources, and a noble interpreter. These 
were all acclaimed by the public with enormous enthusiasm, as was also 
that grand interpreter of this score Dimitri Mitropoulos, who obviously 
loves this work, and to whom all praise is due for bringing it to life in 
such a vivid, unforgettable way. Reginald Smith Brindle 

(The revival of Rossini’s La Donna del Lago, which should have 
formed such a prominent part of the Florence festival, was cancelled 
through economic difficulties.) 





News 
Great Britain 


Lotte Lehmann is making her first professional visit to London since 
1938 at the end of September to conduct a series of Public Master Classes in 
opera and lieder at the Wigmore Hall. This visit is being sponsored by the 
Opera School, and in the opera classes Mme Lehmann proposes, with a 
selected number of performers, to demonstrate and rehearse scenes from 
Rosenkavalier, Walkure, Lohengrin, Manon, Meistersinger, Eugene Onegin, 
Figaro and Bohéme. All the classes will be in public and will take place on 
the evenings of September 23, October 4, 7, 14 and the afternoons of Septem- 
ber 25, October 2, 12 for opera; and September 27, 30, October 9, 16 for lieder. 
There will be a concert on Sunday October 19, when the results of the four 
weeks’ work will be heard. 

The English Opera Group will be giving seven performances of The Turn 
of the Screw at the Stratford (Ontario) Canada between August 20 and Septem- 
ber 6 and three at the Berlin Festival on October 2, 4, 5. Britten will conduct 
all the performances, and the cast will be Jennifer Vyvyan (Governess), Peter 
Pears (Quint), Arda Mandikian (Miss Jessel!), Judith Pierce (Mrs, Grose), 
Michael Hartnett (Miles) and Olive Dyer (Flora), 


* 

America 

New York. The world premiére of Carlo Chavez's opera Panfilo and 
Lauretta to a libretto by Chester Kallman took place on May 9 at the Brander 
Matthews Theatre of the Columbia University. Frank Poretta and Sylvia 
Stahlmann sang the name parts, with Mary McMurray as Elissa, Thomas 
Stewart as Dioneo, and Craig Timberlake as Monk. Howard Shanet was the 
conductor. 
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The final scene of ‘Master Peter's Puppet Show’ at Ingestre, reviewed last 
month. Adéle Leigh as the Boy, kneeling, clasping the arm of Master 
Peter, Alexander Young ; Bernhard Sénnerstedt as Don Quixote. Décor 
by Peter Rice 


The Amato Opera Theatre’s spring-summer season included performances 
of The Magic Flute, Faust, Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Aida. This is a pro- 
fessional non-profit making organization which gives free opera performances 
and functions solely through voluntary contributions. It has been the starting 
ground of a number of singers now with the Metropolitan and City Center 
Opera Companies including Mignon Dunn, Irene Kramaritch, David Poleri, 
Albert da Costa, Davis Cunningham, Richard Torrigi and Calvin Marsh. 


Austria 

Vienna. Every year in June the Staatsoper performs the outstanding 
works of its repertory during the Festwochen. This year fourteen works were 
given at the big house and four at the Redoutensaal. Several others (Meister- 
singer, Fidelio, Palestrina, Aida, Don Carlos) were not on the Festival pro- 
gramme, which was built, not unreasonably, around the performances con- 
ducted by Karajan. His new production of La Traviata, sung in Italian by an 
ensemble from La Scala, was the only festival premiére at the Staatsoper, but 
not a festive one. Everything went wrong from beginning to end. Lila de 
Nobili’s plushy, mid-century sets were heavy and dark, and Mario Frigerio’s 
Staging was imperceptible. The performance had a provincial air of medio- 
crity. The title role for which La Callas had been announced originally was 
badly sung and hardly acted by Virginia Zeani. After last year’s triumph at 
the Volksoper Miss Zeani let down her admirers; she didn’t bring off her 
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coloratura and failed to express the emotions of the magnificent role. She 
wasn’t helped by Gianni Raimondi’s poor singing and poorer acting. The 
whole business was so inferior that Rolando Panerai got an ovation after his 
well but not superbly sung aria. Though it will be called heresy in some 
circles, the sad fact emerges that Karajan, like so many other famous con- 
ductors before him, is a poor judge of voices. He has committed too many 
sins of miscasting in Carmen, Tannhduser, Otello, Aida, and now in Traviata. 
And, like a singer straining his meagre resources, Karajan began to strain his 
orchestra when he noticed that things didn’t go too well on the vocal level. 
I’ve never heard the Traviata score with so many exaggerated tempi, noisy 
brass passages, crashing cymbals and ludicrous accents. At times the whole 
thing became an exciting steeplechase, with orchestra and singers :'vit.y to 
arrive simultaneously at the winning post. They didn’t. By adding financial 
insult to musical injury, the management charged ‘special’ prices, three times 
the ‘ordinary’ ones. In the circumstances that was impertinence. 

The same high prices were justified when Karajan conducted an inspired 
performance of Carmen, sung in French, with an all-star cast — Madeira, di 
Stefano, London, Giiden — in which he demonstrated his genius for precision 
and dramatic effect; even the children’s chorus sounded exact. The hysterical 
ovations of swooning females in the Stehparterre after di Stefano’s Flower Song 
reminded one of the early days of Frank Sinatra at New York’s Paramount 
Theatre, where they were less disturbing. Vienna’s younger generation is 
celebrity-crazy and not very discriminating. Di Stefano sang beautifully, giving 
a fine bel canto demonstration, but he is certainly not the greatest singer of 
the century, as you would have judged by the applause that night. Similar 
scenes took place during an Italian-sung Manon Lescaut performance, with 
Di Stefano, Martinis and Berry. The real surprise was a young Italian con- 
ductor, Glauco Curiel, who pulled the Philharmoniker out of their customary 
Puccini lethargy. He gave an inspired reading of the score. It will be nice to 
see him back next year. One of the best things about the era Karajan is the 
galaxy of conductors he’s invited. Next year Krips will be back with more 


‘Dido and Aeneas’ at Ingestre. Left to right, Bernhard Sénnerstedt, Adeéle 
Leigh, Magda Laszlo. Décor by Peter Rice 
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Mozart, Béhm with Capriccio and Mathis der Maler, Keilberth with Wagner, 
Mitropoulos with Elektra and Butterfly; Karajan himself will conduct Falstaff, 
Trovatore and more of the Ring. Bravo! 

Joseph Keilberth appeared for the first time at the Staatsoper in two 
excellent performances of Meistersinger. His blending of score and voices, 
his musicality and his softly flowing approach were admirable. So was the 
cast: Edelmann, Hopf, Jurinac, Dénch. Edelmann’s Sachs hasn’t the mature 
wisdom of Schéffler’s, but he certainly has vocal stamina, 

Karl Béhm conducted one performance of Wozzeck. It’s another mystery 
of the management that it puts on the masterpiece of an Austrian composer 
just once in a ten-month season, after one orchestra rehearsal. Despite some 
rough corners and skilled improvisations it was a fine evening, with Berry 
and Goltz giving great performances, 

The finest evening of the Festwochen was the last one, when Karl BGhm 
conducted his and our favourite Strauss work, Die Frau ohne Schatten, one 
that had not been given the whole year. It was an evening of perfection, 
great singing, maagnificent orchestral playing. Of last year’s cast, only 
Schéffler was new, as Barak; he gave a moving performance of great depth. 
Leonie Rysanek demonstrated once again to those who do not know it that 
at the moment no other artist reaches her in this part; her singing, acting, 
vocal warmth were the finest things we’ve had all year long in Vienna. 
Goltz is always admirable as Barak’s wife and so is Héngen as the Amme, 
and Hopf had a great evening as the Kaiser. Béhm conducts ‘Strauss’s Zauber- 
flote’ with the devotion and love the work demands. An evening to remember, 
and a bargain to boot — at ‘ordinary’ prices! Joseph Wechsberg 


Karajan’s policy of giving performances of Italian opera in the original 
language continues. Whatever the shortcomings of the performances of Don 
Giovanni and Aida may have been, the performances of these works in 
Italian after many years in German translation has had the effect of a hazy 
lantern slide being jogged into focus. 

The original plan had been to bring Aida lock, stock and barrel from 
La Scala as it had been performed at the opening of this season, but for 
reasons, presumably economic, Vienna had to make do with the principal 
singers adapting themselves to the stock set here. Nevertheless, with Italian 
singers and Antonino Votto conducting, this was stylistically a much more 
authentic performance than that given during the reopening of the opera 
mm autumn, 1955. 

As Aida, Antonietta Stella gives a convincing performance, but her 
top register is uncomfortable, and in this respect she compares unfavour- 
ably with Leonie Rysanek. The comparison is important, since in Vienna 
Itakian opera in Italian is unfamiliar, and the audience tends not to appre- 
ciate the authentic style portrayed by the Italian singer in question, because 
their own favourite happens to sing the higher reaches of the part far 
better. But though Rysanek has neither a true Italian style nor strong lower 
tones, her top, as easy in piano as forte, is quite exceptional and should be 
envied by any singer. An Amneris like Giulietta Simionato’s is a phenomenon 
strange here. For my taste, and here is an instance where one cannot be 
impersonal, it is a superb performance histrionically and vocally. She sings 
the difficult G opening ‘Ah vieni, vieni, amor mio’ with ease, and her chest 
voice volleys through the ensemble conveying tremendous power in whatever 
she sings, but one heard constant criticism from the public of tastelessness. 
Karajan’s magnificent effort to try and show Vienna what Italian opera should 
sound like looks as though it will have only a limited public. Here the 
audience as a whole want Aida as they know it, and so, as far as they are 
concerned, ends any further discussion. One is grateful that Austrian perform- 
ances of Wagner and Strauss are not treated in Italy in the same way, but are 
appreciated for their sterling worth and authenticity. 

Franco Corelli was an impressive Radamés, not too happy in his aria, 
but afterwards playing and singing with understanding and effect. Though able 
to give more expression to what he sings than Del Monaco, he has the same 
difficulty of being unable to shade his voice to a satisfactory piano, which 
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showed up particularly in the final scene. Aldo Protti sang Amonasro well, 
giving consideration to the lyrical line. It seems a characteristic of German 
performances of this part that the music has to be jabbed at, and a lesson was 
certainly to be learned here, but, as many of the audience pointed out, he was 
much less impressive than either Hans Hotter or George London in his ren- 
dering of the role, and though his interpretation of the startled fugitive darting 
from idol to tombstone and back again in the Nile scene was logical, he 
lacked any vestige of royal dignity. 

Nicola Zaccaria was most dignified as Ramphis and gave altogether an 
excellent performance. Silvio Majonica as the King and Mario Carlin as the 
Messenger were unexceptional and provided fodder for the critics who feel 
that the importation of Italians is unnecessary. 

Votto’s musical direction was straightforward, but one felt the whole time 
that this (probably quite standard Italian) interpretation with the full backing 
of the Vienna orchestra, was more ‘right’ than the performances which had 
been given under other conductors here, despite their sincerity and close 
study of the work. The great moments rode as they should, and the dramatic 
content in the music was given full rein. It would be misleading to pretend 
that this was the finest Aida that could be given today, but it was most 
welcome and can certainly be judged a success in its own right. 

Hilde Konetzni has now gone into the buffa range and is singing Berta 
in 11 Barbiere. In fact she has made a real success of this unexpected piece 
of casting, and with a true sense of comedy she dominates the stage when she 
appears, but there is considerable feeling in certain quarters in Vienna since 
she accepted the role on the understanding that she should still sing perform- 
ances of the Marschallin and Elisabeth during the Festival this year. She is 
now being given neither. Miss Konetzni has confirmed that these two perform- 
ances were promised by the management, and her admirers feel that in the 
circumstances this is distinctly shabby treatment. 


Certain cast changes have taken place in Otello, which now comes 
off as effective drama better than at the premiére. Karajan seems to 
have relaxed his grip where he can most afford to do so, so that the lyrical 
passages are now given more chance, though where necessary the piece is still 
as tight as ever. Carlo Gujchandut is a possible Otello and is able to shade his 
voice to express more of what the part contains than Del Monaco can, even 
though he does not have his quality, His main fault, and a minor one since it 
can be remedied, is an excessive display of emotion, usually in the form of 
audible sighs and groans while the other artists are singing, His own singing 
is not lacking in style and is free from gulps and sobs. These occur only inci- 
dentally, but make his death seem almost laughable. The matter can easily be 
taken in hand, but it would be advisable to omit blowing the dead Desdemona 
a kiss between the syllables of his last word ‘baccio’, unless he can manage 
it better. 

Paul Schéffler took over the part of Iago and, as I suggested earlier might 
be the case, he was histrionically better than his Italian counterpart, and he 
received a tremendous ovation. In view of his sixty odd years, his performance 
was most commendable, but considering the context it should be pointed out 
that it was not Italian in style, nor was his Iago, despite its effectiveness, at 
all subtle. 

The addition of Desdemona to Sena Jurinac’s repertory is particularly 
noteworthy, since it seems to suit her better than any new role she has under- 
taken in the last two years. Jurinac is one of those artists who give so much 
of themselves when they sing that either a part suits or does not. She is at her 
best when she has a role whose character happens to suit her manner of inter- 
pretation. Desdemona is just such a role, containing the almost childish quali- 
ties of honesty and trust. Not only does Jurinac admirably convey the charac- 
ter, but she sings with an expression and very unusual feeling for the words. 
Her voice itself was in fair form, and once she negotiates certain difficulties, 
it will rank among her finest roles. 

An event of first importance is the new production of Die Entfithrung 
aus dem Serail in the Redoutensaal. Complaints have been registered in these 
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pages about the unsuitability of this hall for use as a theatre and the use of 
the term ‘new production’, a misnomer for the same old thing which has been 
presented for years, For once the stage, which is in fact a forestage surrounded 
by a double staircase and wooden white and gold partitions, was decorated 
with an oriental design so that it provided a more feasible background to the 
work. And the production itself by Josef Gielen was really a fresh attempt and 
generally good. But the reason why the evening can be accounted such a 
success was the return of Josef Krips to the Vienna Opera, This was the first 
practically consistently musical performance of any Mozart opera I have 
heard in Vienna during the last three years, which includes over sixty per- 
formances of the ‘big five’. The orchestra contributed some wonderful play- 
ing and fulfilled hopes which one had believed before were only dreams of 
how Mozart could sound, It was most unfortunate that the conductor took 
such violent exception to one or two mishaps, so that there is now some un- 
certainty whether the orchestra will work with him next season. One hopes 
that differences will be ironed out, since despite the accidents, this was won- 
derful Mozart playing and Krips can have the consolation of knowing that 
even though everything was not perfect, it was very much nearer perfection 
than what has been given in the recent past. 

Waldemar Kmentt was a fair Belmonte, and Wilma Lipp, Emmy Loose 
and Murray Dickie were all good as Constanze, Blonde and Pedrillo respect- 
ively, Kurt Béhme as Osmin gave his familiar impression of a funny man, 
which appeals to certain tastes but approximates to no conceivable character 
in life, but he paid creditable attention to the score and conductor. The Bassa 
Selim was a beautiful young gentleman from the Burgtheater, who was unable 
to project much personality. Mention should be made of Victor Madin in the 
tiny speaking part of Klaas, the sailor. Madin’s age is uncertain, but suffice it 
to say that he sang Papageno under Mahler, and appeared in the Viennese 
premiéres of Rosenkavalier, Frau ohne Schatten and Wozzeck. Here is an 
artist with a true sense of comedy and his few moments on the stage are a 
delight. 

Carmen has been revived for the Festival with Karajan taking over the 
musical direction, and with certain changes of cast. The soloists sang in 
French, the chorus in German. A hiatus arose when the principals sang 
“Toreador” towards the end of the Torero’s song, while the chorus sang 
“Stolz in der Brust”. (Anyone appearing in a crowd in a stage production 
might consider this last phrase as a variant to the time-honoured “Soda Water 
Syphon”.) It was a pity that the chorus could not learn the French but the 
compromise was better than nothing, Jean Madeira’s Carmen remains un- 
changed since last November. George London is an impressive Escamillo, 
though even he misses something of the panache of the character, but he sang 
with a fine sense of style and good French. The same can be said for Giuseppe 
di Stefano as Don José and Hilde Gueden as Micaéla. Though this was not a 
great Carmen, Karajan worked miracles with the piece when one compares 
this performance with the first night, It had tremendous spirit right through 
and Karajan’s typical drive was very much in place, though it was whispered 
after the Boy’s Chorus that it was a little too reminiscent of a certain youth 
army twenty years back, But the performance was arresting throughout, and 
the credit of this should certainly go to the conductor. 

Karajan’s three months in full charge of the opera have met with con- 
siderable criticism, but no one can charge him with indolence or lack of 
interest, and he has brought to his own performances a discipline which has 
proved a salutary jolt. One looks forward to the time, when the discipline will 
become an accepted thing for all concerned, and an additional mellowness 
will emerge. Christopher Raeburn 


Canada 


_ Toronto. Once again the Metropolitan Opera of New York arrived for 
its customary yearly visit, this time staying a whole week and bringing some 
of its finest artists. The season opened with Le Nozze di Figaro. Giorgio 
Tozzi played Figaro with understanding and verve, and George London’s 
Count was vocally and dramatically a tour de force. Laurel Hurley was a 
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delightfully warmhearted Susanna, Lucine Amara an indifferent Countess and 
Rosalind Elias a capable, boyish Cherubino. ; z 

Tyrone Guthrie’s new production of La Traviata was lifted bodily and 
deposited in Toronto with staircases, banqueting halls, and guests wandering 
all over the stage, in the best tradition of a musical comedy. While pleasing 
to the eye, this made Violetta’s consuming love for a stranger popping out of 
a vast crowd rather unexpected. 

Renata Tebaldi sang ‘Ah fors’ é lui’ under a strain both as regards the 
high notes and the coloratura passages, although she transposed the aria down. 
However, she fully compensated her audience in the following acts, and we 
were carried away by the singer’s warm and tender tone, apparent simplicity, 
and magnificent acting. Giuseppe Campora made an acceptable Alfredo even 
if his rather thin voice had not enough hitting power to match his partner's. 
Robert Merrill was a steady and sensitive Germont, singing in pure bel canto 
style. The third opera presented was // Trovatore, with Zinka Milanov in 
good voice at times, rising to heights by her singing alone. Jean Madeira’s 
undeveloped chest register stood in the way of being an ideal Azucena. 
Leonard Warren did not disappoint as Count Luna. The surprise of the 
evening was Kurt Baum’s spirited Manrico; he filled the vast Arena with his 
powerful tone. 

Tosca was the highlight of the season. Mme Tebaldi’s portrayal of the 
title role has deepened and vocally improved since I saw her at Covent 
Garden. George London was an excellent foil both vocally and dramatically, 
a diabolically repellent Scarpia. Daniele Baroni was an accomplished Cavara- 
dossi! The season ended with La Bohéme. Lucine Amara as a faultlessly 
sung and reliable Mimi, Laurel Hurley as a youthful Musetta, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora as Rodolfo and all his colleagues presented perhaps the most coordinated 
and pleasing performance of all; by that time they had perhaps got used to 
the Arena. A. G. Ross 


France 

Paris. During May and June there were several performances of La 
Traviata and Otello at the Opéra: in the former, Virginia Zeani, Nicolai 
Gedda, and Ernst Blanc; in the latter Carlo Guichandut, Régine Crespin and 
René Bianco. Elliott Stein reports from Paris next month. 

Toulouse. The International Singing Competition open to singers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 of all nationalities will take place at the Théatre 
du Capitole from October 14 to 20, Full details of the conditions of entry 
and the awards may be obtained from the Secrétariat du Concours Interna- 
tional de Chant de Toulouse, Donjon du Capitole, Toulouse. The jury, under 
the chairmanship of Georges Hirsch, will include Emmanuel Bondeville, 
Giulio Confalonieri, Marcello Cortis, Hugues Cuénod, Carl Ebert, Nicolai 
Gedda, Lord Harewood, Louis Izar, Max Lorenz and Egon Seefehlner. 


Germany 

Berlin. The Staatsoper followed its recent Walkiire with a new production 
of Rheingold; as Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung have been promised for the 
rest of the season, it seems only sensible to wait for a critical assessment until 
the whole Ring has been completed. Suffice it to note that again the qualities 
of Rheingold were on the visual rather than on the musical side. The col- 
laboration between Erich Witte as director and Heinz Pfeiffenberger as 
designer secured a smooth, technically faultless performance. Konwitschny, in 
the pit, tended to drag and his reading showed signs of some uncertainty. The 
standard of singing ranged from good and acceptable through downright bad 
to hair-raising. Representatives in the first mentioned class included Frans 
Andersson (Alberich), Gerhard Stolze (Mime), Theo Adam (Fasolt), and Ruth 
Keplinger (Freia). Other singers participating were Rudolf Gonszar (Wotan), 
Erich Witte (Loge) and Margarete Klose (Fricka). 

April 7 saw Tiana Lemnitz’s farewell performance at the Apollo Hall of 
the Staatsoper. After her programme of Brahms and Wolf and Wagner's 
Wesendonck Lieder she was awarded, to the grateful applause of those 
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‘Le Donne Curiose’ at the Berlin Komische Opera. Above, Ursula Richter, 


Eva-Maria Braun, Irmgard Arnold, Brunhilde Wenzel. Below, Georg 
Baumgartner, Wilhelm Walter Dicks, Erich Blasberg, Werner Missner 
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Walter Kane 
‘Oberon’, the first production in the new Cologne Opera House. Gerhard 
Nathge as Oberon 


present, the honorary membership of the house where she has triumphed for 
nearly twenty-five years. 

The new production of Freischiitz at the Stidtische Oper falls between 
two stools. In its indecision whether to choose a more direct or a more 
stylized approach it is a true image of Germany’s current dilemma—how to 
deal with one of her most genuine artistic movements: the romantic. Probably 
no real solution to this problem exists at present, but everybody must find his 
personal one. Wolf Vélker’s production and Leni Bauer-Ecsy’s décors are too 
half-hearted, however, to evoke much sympathy on either side. Conventional 
theatricality (the role of Kaspar, to mention just one aspect) and the Wieland 
Wagner stationary approach (the oratorio-like staging of the hunters’ chorus 
and the finale) just don’t mix! 

Artur Rother missed no chance in the overture to assure one that the 
orchestra of the Stidtische Oper is not so bad as some people like to make 
one believe; but afterwards he often accompanied rather carelessly—at least 
in the second performance. This was also the performance in which Ingeborg 
Exner substituted at the last moment for Elisabeth Griimmer. She at once 
overcame the audience’s misgivings and gave an assured, creditable, vocally 
pleasing performance. If she is not one of the most meticulous singers, she 
knows how to exhibit her by no means contemptible gifts to the best advan- 
tage. Lisa Otto was Aennchen—infectiously gay, lithe, bubbling along with an 
unforced naturalness that endeared her to every male member of the audience. 
The dominant figure on the stage, however, was the evil, brooding Kaspar of 
Karl Kohn who obviously failed to note the difference between theatrical 
ham and true demonism, but sang with a roary, ear-splitting bass of obviously 
unlimited (though sometimes a bit strained) force. Walter Geisler’; Max was 
vocally rather small-scale, but never let one down. Smaller roles were taken 
by Ernst Krukowski, Hanns Heinz Nissen, Peter Roth-Ehrang and Leopold 
Clam. Horst Koegler 

The June Ring cycle at the Stidtische Oper was conducted by Arthur 
Rother and the cast inc'uded Helene Werth (Briinnhilde), Ingeborg Exner 
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(Sieglinde), Nada Puttar (Erda), Irene Dalis (Fricka and Waltraute), Ludwig 
Suthaus (Loge and Segmund), Hans Beirer (Siegfried), Tomislav Neralic 
(Wotan), Josef Greind! (Hunding and Hagen), Martin Vantin (Mime), Alfons 
Herwig (Gunther). 

Cassel. The last new production of the season was Daphne (Strauss), 
which was given with Gladys Kuchta in the title role, Carin Carlsson as 
Gaea, Kurt Schiiffler as Apollo, Horst Wilhelm as Leukippos, and Aage 
Poulsen as Peneios. Paul Schmitz was the conductor. 

Cologne. Although Wolfgang Fortner has composed a school opera, a 
pantomime and a ballet, we have had to wait until now for the 49-year-old 
composer's first full-length opera. Bluthochzeit, which had its first perform- 
ance on June 8, is based on Lorca’s drama in the German translation of 
Enrique Beck. Described as a ‘lyrical tragedy’, it contains singing, dancing, 
orchestral solos, unaccompanied speech and declamation to a background of 
music. The composer has made no attempt to imitate Spanish music in the 
traditional style, though the use of guitars, mandolines, castanets and occa- 
sional folk melodies introduces a Spanish atmosphere. Otherwise Fortner has 
composed in a free twelve-note technique, using a fairly large orchestra with 
saxophone, celesta, and extensive percussion section but without horns. 

The story concerns a young girl who runs away with her former fiancé on 
her wedding day. The bridegroom follows and both men are killed in a fight. 
The bridegroom’s mother, whose husband and elder son had been killed by 
the ex-fiancé’s family years ago, is again alone with her bitterness. Fortner 
differentiates between the realistic (spoken) and mystical (sung). ‘The inter- 
change between realistic situations and unreal enchantment is also evident in 
the persons. The bridegroom, the father, the woodcutter belong to the bright 
light of sober daylight. The mother, Leonardo, the bride belong to the dark- 
ness of night’. The division of characters explains the setting. In the bright 
sunlight of a Spanish country district the formalities of wooing and marrying 


Wolfgang Fortner’s ‘Bluthochzeit’ at Cologne. Alexander Schédler as the 
Bride's Father, Natalie Hinsch Gréndahl as the Bridegroom’s Mother, and 
Wilhelm Otto as the Bridegroom 
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Walter Kane 


‘Bluthochzeit’ at Cologne. Giinter Wand, the producer, Erich Bormann, 
the producer, Anny Schlemm as the Bride and Natalie Hinsch Grondahl 
as the Bride’s Mother 


are carried out; but something happens which is incomprehensible to the 
prosaic bridegroom and father. The feelings of the mother, the bride and her 
ex-fiancé, Leonardo, are beyond their understanding and as such belong to the 
realm of night and music. The fantastic element is strongest in the forest 
scene, which introduces The Moon and Death, and which has already been 
performed as a separate work. Fortner switches from recitative to lyrical 
singing and then to the spoken word as it suits him, and his sense of contrast 
is admirable, as in the wedding scene, where the bride and bridegroom try to 
reach understanding in staccato phrases to a background of lighthearted dance 
music. 

But all this would have been useless without the production of Erich 
Bormann, who continually emphasised the light and shade of the action, 
underlining the tragedy by giving temporary precedence to the lighter 
moments. Gondolf’s sets were a little garish at the beginning but soon toned 
down to play an important part in defining the atmosphere. Giinter Wand 
conducted the Giirzenich Orchestra with a cast that included Natalie Hinsch- 
Gréndahl (The Mother), Anny Schlemm (The Bride), Irmgard Gerz (Mother- 
in law), Emmy Lisken (Leonardo’s wife), Ernst Grathwohl (Leonardo), Wil- 
helm Otto (Bridegroom), Alexander Schoedler (Bride’s Father), Helga Jenckel 
(Death), Gerhard Nathge (The Moon). William Marshall 

Duisburg-Diisseldorf. The Week of Twentieth Century Music Theatre 
included The Makropulos Affair, Elektra, Die Bernauerin, Hin und Zuriick, 
ballet and some excellent lectures on modern opera. On June 3 the world 
premiére of Die Rauber took place in Diisseldorf, the first opera by the 31- 
year-old Giselher Klebe. The libretto consists of about a quarter of Schiller’s 
original text and the score, which took five years to complete, has the doubt- 
ful reputation of being the most complicated by any composer to date. The 
music is based on two twelve-note series, one with close, the other with 
widely-spaced intervals, representing the destructive and constructive tenden- 
cies of the plot. A large orchestra, including harp, pianoforte and two solo 
harpsichords, is used largely in sections, with extensive use of a large per- 
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cussion group. Despite Klebe’s claim that the voices dominate throughout, 
the vocal line seemed rather static and I found more interest in the cemplexi- 
ties of the orchestral score and the restless shifting of emphasis inside the 
orchestra, 

It is difficult to assess the value of the work on the strength of two 
hearings and a short study of the score. On the first evening the gallery booed 
openly, whilst the stalls applauded as though atonal opera were their daily 
fare. The local critics have acclaimed it as the most important opera since 
Wozzeck, and the Opera Administration has even expressed the view that it 
will lead to a new rapprochement between modern composers and the public. 

Although Klebe has tried to cut out of the text everything which does 
not relate directly to the character and fate of the two brothers, much remains 
of the naivety of the original (this may account for criticism that the pro- 
duction was too romantic). The sudden decision of a band of students to 
become bandits would have suited Suppé or W. S. Gilbert. The chorus scenes 
were throughout weak, and when the students echoed in unison the last words 
of each line as Karl read from his letter, my thoughts went automatically to 
the Policemen’s Chorus in The Pirates of Penzance. The weakness of the 
music seems to lie in the academic, indeed pedantic finish: it lacks the direct- 
ness and simplicity of Fortner’s score. Whereas a dramatic effect is heightened 
by am occasional relaxing of tension, Klebe’s music tends to become mono- 
tonous in its mervous insistence. 

The staging is interesting. In the first three acts each scene occupies only 
half the stage. The left half is the vile green and black world of Franz, the 
right half reflects the revolutionary life of Karl in red and black sets. In the 
third act both scenes are used simultaneously, whilst in the final act the 
paths of both brothers meet in the same scene, culminating in the death of 
Franz and Amalia. The omly character who is sharply defined is Franz, 
wonderfully portrayed by Walter Dicks. William Marshall 


Giselher Klebe’s ‘Die Rauber’, at the Deutsche Opera am Rhein, 
Diisseldorf. Wilhelm Walter Dicks as Franz and Hans Neidhart as Daniel 
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Giinter Englert 
‘Der fliegende Hollander’ at Frankfurt. Design by Hein Heckroth. Hans 
Hotter as the Dutchman, Kurt B6hme as Daland 


Frankfurt. With three ‘big names’ in the leading parts, Frankfurt mounted 
a new production of Wagner’s Der Fliegende Hollander. But the end justified 
the means: it was a remarkable evening and that is something after last year’s 
overwhelming performance at the Bayreuth Festival. 

First of all this was due to the tremendous performance that came from 
Hans Hotter as the Dutchman. He really was in top form and far better than 
I have ever heard him during recent years. With his powerful voice, great 
personality and stage presence he captured his audience from beginning to 
end. Kurt Béhme sang Daland, impressing by his vocal ease and appearance, 
though he must be careful not to portray Senta’s father as too coarse and 
primitive a man. Siw Ericsdotter was somehow disappointing and not as good 
as I expected her to be. She looks ideal—tall and blonde—but her interpreta- 
tion does not equal her appearance. Only in the last act did she have some 
fine moments. 

The remaining three parts were taken by Frankfurt singers, who formed a 
fine ensemble with the guests. There was Ernst Kozub, in whom Frankfurt 
possesses an ideal Erik: his tenor has that ringing quality one expects to hear 
and he uses it most movingly. Arturo Sergi displayed some fine lyrical singing 
as the Steersman and Rosl Zapf was the competent Mary. 

Georg Solti gave an excellent account of the score; the overture was 4 
most thrilling experience. Hans Hartleb’s production—with striking sets by 
Hein Heckroth—reduced all action to the necessary expression thereby reach- 
ing great effects and intensifying the impression from act to act. And the last 
act of this production is certainly unequalled and was closer and more intense 
even than Wolfgang Wagner’s. 

Il Matrimonio Segreto was the most recent new production at the Opera. 
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It was conducted by Wolfgang Rennert and produced by Arno Assmann, with 
Hanny Steffek, Barbara Wittlesberger, Rosl Zapf, Hans Giinther Grimm, Willy 
Miiller, and Georg Stern in the principal parts. Recent guest appearances have 
been made by Frederick Dalberg as Sarastro, Hermann Uhde as the Dutch- 
man, Grace Hoffmann as Amneris, Ernst Gruber as Radamés, Maud Cunitz as 
the Marschallin, and Mildred Miller as Octavian. Ruth U 


Hamburg. The plans of the State Opera for the new season include some 
interesting works and several promising productions. A light start is to be 
made in August with the first performance of a new version of Mozart’s La 
Finta Giardiniera. Fidelio is to follow in a new production by Giinther 
Rennert, with Siw Ericsdotter singing Leonore. Next comes Richard Strauss, 
first with Frau ohne Schatten, followed within two weeks by Rosenkavalier 
(under Rudolf Hartmann, and Joseph Keilberth, who gave us such a fine 
Capriccio during the old season). After the capital performance of Godtter- 
dammerung which Heinz Tietjen conducted recently, great interest centres 
around the planned Lohengrin. Tietjen is to conduct and Wieland Wagner to 
produce. On the neutral platform of the Hamburg opera this will be the first 
artistic collaboration of protagonists from the old and the new Bayreuth. 

Another highlight of the season will be the often postponed Carmen, with 
an all-star team consisting of André Cluytens, Wieland Wagner and Jean 
Madeira. Other works planned include Les Huguenots and either Otello or 
I Vespri Siciliani. Modern works to be performed are Der griine Kakadu by 
Richard Mohaupt (world premiére), Werner Egk’s Revisor (Rennert, with Egk 
conducting), and Rolf Liebermann’s Schule der Frauen. After Ludwig’s power- 
ful concert performance of // Prigioniero we hope to see a stage performance 
of Dallapiccola’s one-act work which may be coupled here with Oedipus Rex. 
A revised version of Hans Werner Henze’s Kénig Hirsch may be staged. 

The close collaboration which has developed between the Hamburg 
Opera and the West-Berlin Stadtische Oper is to be strengthened during the 
new season. It consists mainly in a sharing and an exchange of singers to 
ease the burdens of casting and to stop, or at least hinder, the daily star- 
traffic all through Europe. Dr Horst Georges, the Hamburg Opera’s dramatic 
assistant during the Rennert régime, is to go over to Berlin. Ken W. Bartlett 
takes his place in Hamburg. Unfortunately the Hamburg Opera will have to 
survive another season without a permanent designer. 

The roster of singers remains essentially unchanged. Among the new 
singers is the tenor Kurt Ruesche who joins the company after his great 
success as Alwa in Lulu. There is also a new Heldenbariton in Herbert 
Fliether. The young and highly gifted conductor Hans Zanotelli has left the 
company to take over the job of Generalmusikdirektor in Darmstadt. 

Wolfgang Ndlter 

Karisruhe. Richard Mohaupt’s one-act opera Double Trouble, commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Philharmonic Society in 1954, received its European 
premiére in a production by Wolfgang von Stas, with Alexander Krannhals 
as conductor and décors by Ulrich Elsisser. The subject is taken from the 
Menaechmi of Plautus, already made use of by Shakespeare for the frame- 
work of his Comedy of Errors. To it has been closely wedded a chorus, which 
in the classical manner figures in the situations of the drama and allots praise 
or blame to the participants, Melodies flow easily from Mohaupt’s pen: he 
quotes the whole of musical history up to Strawinsky, and gives the entire 
work a buoyant and entertaining touch, without emerging at any moment 
with originality and significance. His instrumentation is not conspicuous for 
its delicacy, and is familiar only with the less subtle elements of orchestral 
colouring, But as music for a day and not for all time, it remains a very 
charming morsel, and it had an appreciative reception in Karlsruhe. 

The chief roles of Hocus and Pocus were sung by August Gschwend and 
Robert Trehy, with Eva Bober outstanding as Erotia. Ralf Steyer 


Mannheim.. A new production of Carmen was recently heard at the 
Nationaltheater conducted by Herbert Albert with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow in 
the title role. A succession of Don Josés have included Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, and Ernst Kozub. 
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Nuremberg. The world premiére of Franz Xaver Lehnert’s Die kleine 
Stadt took place on May 26. The libretto by Herbert Wiesinger is based on 
the novel by Heinrich Mann. The cast included Gerda Schopenhauer as 
Fiora Belinda, Sonja Knittel as Alva, Karl Mikorey as Savezzo, and Artur 
Bard as Virginio. Erich Riede was the conductor, Horst Reday the producer. 


Stuttgart. The Staatsoper undertook the task of producing Orff’s Comoedia 
de Christi Resurrectione—an Easter Play in Bavarian folk comedy manner— 
for three performances. Wieland Wagner gave the work a most impressive 
production. The action takes place at the grave of Christ, where the guards 
have order to let nobody approach. They disobey, and the Devil—who pre- 
tends to be a member of Christ’s family—is allowed to ‘mourn’ on the tomb- 
stone. As he cannot resist gambling with the guards, he misses the moment 
of Christ’s resurrection. The finale shows the angels singing Alleluias. This 
Oesterspiel is built up in the usual manner: the dialogue in Bavarian dialect, 
the music with strongly rhythmic effects. Ernst Ginsberg, as guest from 
Munich, was a most impressive Devil, and for the sung parts Stuttgart 
presented its young team: Liselotte Rebmann and Sieglinde Kahmann 
(sopranos) and Hans-Giinter Nécker (baritone). ‘Heinz Mende conducted. 

Guest appearances have recently been made by Leonie Rysanek (Senta), 
Inge Borkh (Tosca and Turandot), and George London (Don Giovanni and 
Scarpia). Ruth Uebel 


Ulm is a German city numbering 90,000, with an operatic tradition 
going back to the eighteenth century. It has given the first opportunities to 
such artists of our own time as Margarete Klose and Karajan himself. The 
destruction of the famous old opera house has not prevented theatrical 
activity, and now performances are given in the hall of the city school, which 
holds an audience of 472. The repertory at Ulm is considerable, and like 
many houses in Europe, opera and operetta alternate with legitimate theatre, 
but in addition te performances given in the city itself, the companies which 
are not performing in Ulm tour the neighbouring towns. 

This is in itself a not unambitious enterprise, but the presentation of 
Der Rosenkavalier is of such unusual interest as to deserve being chronicled. 
In theory such a project would seem to be foolhardy. The Ulm stage measures 
25 feet by 15, an area one thinks of usually as encompassed by the Marschal- 
lin’s crinoline. It is to the credit of the Intendant of the theatre, Peter Wacker- 
nagel, that one did not get the feeling that the characters were unduly 
cramped. One might disagree with Wackernagel’s departure into ballet for the 
friseur in the first act, and the accomplices in the last which seemed out of 
keeping with his otherwise naturalistic treatment, but the production never 
bored, which was important since this was largely a subscription audience 
and the opera was new to many of them—in fact before the beginning they 
were given a five-minute resumé of the plot. The opera was given practically 
uncut with an orchestra of 48. The playing and conducting were disappointing, 
but the singing from all the artists was of such a standard as to make one 
apply a more stringent criterion to the whole. 

Baron Ochs, taken by the company’s resident bass, Heinrich Reckler, 
was the most professional performance of the evening in the purely stage 
sense. He has the routine of years behind him and though his voice sounds 
fairly coarse, he was absolutely reliable. Doris Young, who sang the Mar- 
schallin, and Patricia Brinton, who sang Sophie, are both American artists of 
some experience already with European reputations. Doris Young’s was a most 
remarkable performance. There were quite exceptional moments, such as her 
wistful and very quiet singing of the passage where she tells how she stops 
the clocks. Miss Young is not a passionate singer, and one missed the despera- 
tion of the Marschallin, but her voice and intelligence will surely give her 
an international name, and it is up to her to acquire an acting technique to 
match these gifts and the natural dignity which she already possesses. 

Patricia Brinton was singing her first Sophie. The part lies comfortably 
within her voice and her sugar-sweet performance was perfectly in keeping 
with the opera. Too often one sees a Sophie who is something of a Despina 
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—a little madam who needs to be taught nothing—trying to play the innocent 
young girl. Here Miss Brinton triumphed, conveying the quality of the 
ingénue inherent in the role and so beloved by the Germans. What was 
noticeable about both these singers was their phrasing and understanding. 
Obviously considerable homework had been done, and it was amply repaid. 

Liane Lehrer, very recently out of the Vienna Academy, has a pleasant 
voice, but had so far not really come to terms with the difficult role of 
Octavian, and the Mariandel scene in the last act could have done with more 
fun on her side. Christopher Raeburn 


Italy 


Milan. At the beginning of June La Scala gave four perfcrmances of the 
last production of its current season, Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride with Maria 
Callas, The opera is, of course, sung in Italian, with some inevitable loss in 
Gluck’s subtle alliance to Guillard’s French text. 

From its opening this production admirably exhibited the Scala’s rich 
resources in artists and materials. With Gluck’s storm raging in the orchestra, 
the curtains part on Nicola Benois’s noble Piranesi-like permanent set, across 
which Mme Callas distractedly paces, magisterially trailing an exquisitely cut 
cloak and train, wine-red, the colour of her blood sacrifices to Artemis. Fol- 
lowing a current vogue, the costumes are not the classical draperies of ancient 
Greece, but the farthingales and looped full skirts of Gluck’s own time. These 
are of the utmost elegance of couture and magnificence of materials in Italy’s 
richest brocades and silks. 


With her noble dignity of bearing and authoritative command of the 
stage, Callas as the humane priestess of the barbaric Scythians who would see 
an end to their human sacrifices was a constant and exciting joy. She is in fine 
vocal state at present; and, since the fessitura of the role lies comfortably 
within her range, her singing caused none of that momentary discomfort 
which has sometimes seemed to go with her slimmer figure. Following the 
opening storm and narration of Iphigenia’s dream, she began in tones of the 
most melting softness, ‘O toi, qui prolongeas mes jours’, Iphigenia’s agonized 
prayer to Artemis that she might not live to experience the horrors of her 
dream. Her ‘O malheureuse Iphigénie’ was another moving experience. Only 
Callas can invest with so many over- 
tones of meaning a single exclamation 
as, for example, in Iphigenia’s recog- 
nition of Orestes, where joy at 
reunion, sad regret for past separation, 
horror at his impending sacrifice, and 
an overwhelming love, were all inter- 
mingled in the single word ‘fratello’. 


Although the sexual passions are 
absent from Gluck’s work, even 
brother-like platonic love calls for an 
emotional display more tender than 
the stolid but mercifully firmly 
accurate declamation of Francesco 
Albanese (Pylades) and Dino Dondi 
(Orestes). Besides the powerful 
assumption of Callas, their interpreta- 
tions had the appearance and manner 
of two stiff-lipped Rugger-playing 
prefects determined not to let down 


Maria Meneghini Callas as 
Iphigenia, at La Scala 
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‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ at La Scala. Décor by Nicola Benois ; Callas at the 
head of the staircase 


Alma Mater. Such doggedness diminished the effect of both Pylades’s ‘Unis 
dés la plus tendre enfance’ and of Orestes’s ‘Le calme rentre dans mon coeur’. 
Anselmo Colzani, as Thoas, the Scythian king lusting for blood sacrifices, 
presented a menacing figure in a splendid 18th-century European gloss on 
Turkish costume. His entry was effectively and appropriately made to the music 
of a Janissary band, one of the earliest examples of the use of this orchestration 
alla turca in western music. 

Luchino Visconti’s production is generally admirable, with handsome 
groupings moving across the large tesselations of the marble pavement. His 
ending is, unfortunately, lamentably weak. For Artemis’s appearance as dea 
ex machina one could reasonably have expected, literally, the works. But 
instead the goddess ineffectually strolls on to make her prophetic resolution of 
the situation, and as tamely exits while the barbaric Thoas merely puts up 
his scimitar and is not killed, but allowed mildly to decamp to die elsewhere 
another day. Although the orchestra throughout played magnificently under 
the hard working Nino Sanzogno, the maestro did not always succeed in 
making Gluck’s famous recitatives sound as tautly muscled as they should. 

Tutto esaurito notices have been appearing with gratifying frequency for 
both La Forza del Destino and Iris. In spite of vocal shortcomings, the revival 
of Forza, which was first put on at the beginning of May with a starry cast 
including Simionato, di Stefano, Protti, Zaccaria, and Capecchi (Melitone), 
has been most popular. At the seventh (and last) performance within the 
month Antonietta Stella (and her indiscriminately noisy claque) was replaced 
by the warm and passionate voiced Claudia Parada, who, if she could but 
learn to cover and focus her tone at the top of her range, would be an out- 
standing artist. But the art of coperatura is now shunned on the Italian lyric 
stage. 

Di Stefano and Capecchi also appeared with Clara Petrella, the Scala’s 
present maid-of-all-work, in Mascagni’s /ris. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted 
in exactly the same style he had adopted for Anna Bolena, appropriate for 
Mascagni, less so for Donizetti. The Hymn to the Sun at the end of the 
Prelude was wildly applauded. The producer, Margherita Wallmann, allowed 
her penchant for ballet justifiable rein in the strolling players’ scene in Act 1, 
obviously drawing inspiration from the Kabuki Theatre’s European tour. But 
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even she could not draw much poetry from the last act’s events. 
Lionel Dunlop 

Rome. The 1956-7 season ended with an Otello conducted by Emidio 
Tieri which I unfortunately missed; it promised well with Onelia Fineschi, 
Carlo Guichandut and Giangiacomo Guelfi. But it was preceded by an Orfeo 
e Euridice which came as close to the essentials of Greek tragedy as any pro- 
duction I have seen. Conducted with reliable, musicianly composure by Franco 
Capuana, it had everything except the really sumptuous orchestral /egato play- 
ing which makes for other-worldly Gluck. The single set by Piero Zuffi was 
typical of his monolithic modern style which is strong without being obtru- 
sive, and allows for plenty of play with levels. Magnificent chorus grouping 
and lighting brought about the rest, which was a skilful coordination between 
Margherita Wallman’s poetic (and restful) sense of style and the technical 
rescources of Rome Opera. 

The version used was substantially the Vienna one, with many of the 
ballets of the Paris version cut out; disappointingly, for practical reasons, the 
opera was divided into four with an extremely short second act: long Italian 
intervals tried their hardest to break the unity which had so rigorously been 
imposed from within. Toscanini’s practice of inserting ‘Divinités du Styx’ in- 
stead of the ‘Addio o miei sospiri’ at the end of the first act was followed, and 
a last chorus inserted after the final Trio. 

With her blond locks and short Grecian skirt, Fedora Barbieri was dec- 
orous in the extreme. Her gorgeous rich notes poured out in a golden stream; 
only her Verdian chest notes sometimes fell out of keeping with the century 
and the style. Onelia Fineschi’s slight detachment fitted Euridice, above all in 
her status of blithe spirit; her voice is good to hear without being ravishing. 
Giuliana Raimondi has a small, rather peaky voice but a jaunty assurance on 
stage which makes her an attractive Amore. 

Guglielmo Tell, put on in place of novita assoluta (Jacopo Napoli’s // 
Tesoro), was given a rough passage by the press, although the public crowded 
to hear it. It quietly retired after three performances instead of four. Its 
general lines followed previous Rome productions. The conductor, De 
Fabritiis, started off well in the marvellous overture, but lost energy as time 
went on, The singing was workmanlike rather than inspired. Mario Filippeschi 
has a luminous tenor voice of great facility; this encourages him to string off 
Arnoldo’s high notes like beans in a row. Acting has never been his strong 
point. Giuseppe Taddei has the right presence for Tell and excels in scenes 
which call for energy of attack rather than scenes which need mezza voce and 
suave legato. Orietta Moscucci, clad in buff-orange velvet and an odd head- 
dress of a gold halo twisted sideways, made a dignified Mathilde with a pleas- 
ing quality of voice, though Selva opaca was broken up in a way little short 
of inartistic. Anna Doré cut an agreeable figure as the young boy Jemmy, and 
Rina Corsi was the experienced Edwige. Cynthia Jolly 

The spring-summer season at the Teatro Eliseo opened on May 24 under 
the direction of Fausto de Tura. Vincenzo Marini conducted the opening per- 
formances of Cavalleria Rusticana (Laura Uberti, Gino Pasquale, Fernando 
Valentini) and Pagliacci (Anna Maria Frati, Vasco Campagnano, Sergio 
Brunello), La Bohéme, Tosca, Rigoletto and La Traviata were other works 
heard in this popular season. 

Ravenna. A short season at the Teatro Alighieri at the end of May 
included performances of Otello with Rosanna Carteri, Carlo Guichandut, and 
Giuseppe Taddei, and of Andrea Chénier with Anna de Cavalieri, Franco 
Corelli and Aldo Protti. Anna Cattelani, Loretta di Lelio, Vittorio Pandano, 
Gino Cald, Giorgio Giorgetti were in the supporting roles. Both operas were 
conducted by Mario Parenti and produced by Augusto Cardi. 

Trento. A short season at the Teatro Sociale at the end of May opened 
with a performance of Falstaff in which the title role was sung by Afro Poli 
with Emma Tegani (Alice), Sandra Baruffi (Nanetta), Maria Minetto (Quickly) 
and Franco Mieli (Ford); Napoleone Annovazzi was the conductor. This was 
followed by Carmen in which the title role was sung by Margaret Mas, with 
Primo Zambruno as José, Anna Maria Frati as Micaela and Mieli as 
Escamillo, Annovazzi was again the conductor. 
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Turin. The spring-summer season at the Teatro Nuovo opened with 
Prince Igor in which the title role was sung by Giuseppe Valdengo. Elisabetta 
Barbato (Yaroslavna), Piero Miranda Ferraro (Vladimir), Laura Didier (Kon- 
chakovna) and Boris Christoff (Galitzky and Konchak) were the other prin- 
- singers : the conductor was Oliviero de Fabritiis. This was followed by 

Un Ballo in Maschera (Anna Maria Rovere, Odilia Rech, Dora Minarchi, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Enzo Mascherini; conductor de Fabritiis), Monte Ivnor 
(Rocca) (Luisa Malagrida, Miriam Pirazzini, Renato Gavarini, Piero Guelfi; 
conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi), and / Quattro Rusteghi (Magda Olivero, 
Dora Gatta, Franca Sacchi, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Vito de Taranto, Silvio 
Maionica, Alessandro Maddalena, Vito Susca, Agostino Lazzari, Glauco 
Scarlin; conductor Ennio Gerelli). 


Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor 
Complete recordings 
MARTHA (Flotow), with Elena Rizzieri (Enrichetta), Pia Tassinari (Nancy), 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (Lionel), Carlo Tagliabue (Plunkett), Bruno Carmassi (Tris- 
tano), Mario Zorgniotti (Sceriffo), Alberto Albertini (A Servant). Orchestra 
and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 
CETRA LPC 1254. 

Martha or Marta, in Italian, was for many years during the last century 
a hardy annual at both Covent Garden and Her Majesty's Theatre, at the 
former with Mario and Patti, at the latter with Tietjens and Giuglini; but 
then it fell out of fashion in England, and Covent Garden has only revived it 
once in the last fifty years, and that for one single performance at the behest 
of Gigli in 1930. It is now enjoying quite a vogue at Sadler’s Wells, and turns 
up once in a while in Italy. In Germany it can be heard season in and season 
out along with Zar und Zimmermann, Wildschiitz and Lustigen Weiber, and 
tenors apart, German light opera singers can do it a good deal more justice 
than the Italians. 

Rizzieri who is such a good Mozartian under Gui at Glyndebourne 

is here rather a shrill Lady Harriet and not very charming either; Tassinari 
brings the tones of her Ulrica to Nancy; and Tagliabue is far too heavy and 
at this stage of his career his voice is far too unwieldy to deal adequately with 
Plunkett. There remains Tagliavini, and he sings with all his accustomed 
grace and charm, but then there is more to Martha than just the leading tenor 
and the rest here is not really up to standard. Far better the twelve-inch pot- 
pourri on DGM 17007 reviewed in the May issue. 
ELEKTRA (Strauss), with Anny Konetzni (Elektra), Daniza Llitsch (Chryso- 
themis), Martha Médl (Klytemnestra), Franz Klarwein (Aegisth), Hans Braun 
(Orest). Orchestra and Chorus of the Maggio Fiorentino. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. CETRA LPC 1009. 

This is an actual theatre recording of a performance at the 1950 Florence 
Festival, and has two things to commend it: the impressive and exciting 
playing and sweep of Mitropoulos, and the vivid and clearly enunciated 
Klytemnestra of Médl. Konetzni, a fine Wagnerian singer, flounders about in 
the Strauss music, and her voice has nothing in it to make her interpretation 
a moving one. Ilitsch is a shrill and musically inaccurate Chrysothemis, and 
Braun an inadequate Orest, The level of recording varies as if one was trying 
to listen to an Italian broadcast on an evening when reception is not very 
good. A great pity that this cannot be recommended; but no doubt a Decca 
recording is on the way. 

German 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail : Ha! wie will ich triumphieren; Die Zauber- 
fléte : In diesen heil’ gen Hallen (both sung here in Italian) and Concert aria, 
Mentre ti lascio, o figlia (Ezio Pinza. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Bruno 
Walter). Philips ABE 10018. This is volume two of Philips’s ‘Pinza Sings 
Mozart’ series, and I hope that there will be many more. Osmin getting cross 
in Italian loses some of his bite, but Sarastro sounds more noble than ever. 
Pinza’s wonderful voice just rolls out, a lovely sound. The concert aria is 
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a dramatic piece of singing. Orchestra under Walter sounds a little distant. 
Don Giovanni: Madamina; Die Entfiihring aus dem Serail; Wer ein Liebchen 
hat gefunden; Le Nozze di Figaro: La vendetta (all sung in English) (Owen 
Brannigan. Philharmonic Orchestra. Susskind). HMV “TEP 7 7043. This is an 
excellent little disc, and affords ample proof of just how good a buffo Bran- 
nigan is, and how Mozart in English (every word crystal clear) can be really 
effective. Recommended. Die Zauberflite: Der Vogelfiinger bin ich ja; Ein 
Madchen — Weibchen; Bei Minnern; Pa... pa . . pa (Dietrich Fischer 
Dieskau, Maria Stader, Rita Streich. RIAS Symphony Orchestra. Fricsay). 
DGG. EPL 30202. Another excellent disc, and specialy recommended to those 
who, already possessing any of the other complete Flute recordings than the 
Deutsche Grammophon, would like to have a sample of Fischer-Dieskau’s 
engaging Papageno. Mozart Concert Arias: Popoli di Tessaglia! (K. 316); 
Nehmt meinen Dank (K. 383); Vorrei spiegarvi (K. 418); Voi avete un cor 
fedele (K. 217). (Ilse Hollweg. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Pritchard). 
Phillips ABR 4054. These concert arias really qualify as opera, for they were 
written by Mozart as additional pieces for operas by his contemporaries. 
‘Popoli di Tessaglia’ is set to the same Italian text as used by Gluck in his first 
Italian version of Alceste, and was composed by Mozart for Aloysia Weber, 
who later became famous as Mme Lange. For her, Mozart also wrote ‘Vorrei 
spiegarvi, O Dio’, which was an additional piece for Pasquale Angossi’s // 
Curioso Indiscrete, ‘Nehmt meinen Dank’, was yet another aria composed for 
the young Aloysia, and ‘Voi avete un cor fedele’, was written for inclusion in 
Galuppi’s Le Nozze. The technical demands on the singer in all these arias are 
exacting, in a word they need a Callas, but a Callas with a very beautiful voice. 
Hollweg is not nearly good enough, and although she can reach the top G's 
with apparent ease, the tone sounds thin; nor is she dramatic enough in the 
great recitative of ‘Popoli di Tessaglia’; it is as if Despina and not Alceste is 
speaking. The orchestra under Pritchard sounds slack, and the accompanying 
is lethargic. 

Die Walkiire: Siegmund! Sieh’ auf mich; Gétterdimmerung: Zu 
neuen Thaten, theurer Helde! & Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht! (Astrid Varnay, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Josef Greindl. Bayerischer Rundfunk Orchestra. 
Leopold Ludwig). D.G.G. DGN 19063. A nice Bayreuth memento as far as 
the soloists are concerned. Windgassen sings Siegmund and Siegfried, and is 
a different character each time, unlike Melchior who always sounded the 
same. We now seem to go in for more light-weight heldentenors than for- 
merly, and Windgassen’s Siegfried has a lot in it that reminds one of Lorenz. 
Varnay, not always steady of voice, but vocally safer than Médl, is a very 
exciting Briinnhilde in Gétterdimmerung. In the Todesverkiindigung scene she 
is a shade below her best form. Greindl has not an ideal Hagen voice, but this 
is the first recording of this scene (apart from the Decca complete Gétter- 
daimmerung) since before the war. The orchestra sounds well, but the voices 
are in the foreground. 

Italian 

La Figlia del Reggimento: Overture & Alessandro Stradella (Flotow); Overture 
(Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Leitner), DGG EPI. 30098. Well-played 
versions of two fairly unhackneyed overtures. Donizetti is the better music. 
Manon Lescaut: Sola, perduta, abbandonata & Closing duet (Dorothy Kirsten, 
Richard Tucker. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Cleva (Philips. NBE 11052). 
Kirsten and Tucker combine to give a respectable, but never really exciting, 
performance of the closing duet from Manon Lescaut. The soprano in the aria 
that precedes it displays a very good approximation of the Italian spinto 
style, without being entirely convincing. Tosca: Recondita armonia; Gia 
mi dicon venal; Vissi d’arte; E lucevan le stelle; O dolci mani (Gigliola Fraz- 
zoni, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giangiacomo Guelfi. Orchestra of Radio Torino. 
Basile). Centra EPO 0339. These are excerpts from the complete Cetra Tosca 
made some two years ago (there was a previous Cetra set with Guerrini, Poggi 
and Silveri). Frazzoni, whose name now appears with increasing regularity in 
our Italian news section, has a good dramatic voice of pleasing quality, and 
few of the distressing vulgarities that sometimes mar Italian Toscas. Tagliavini's 
Cavaradossi is well known in London, and his honeyed tones, especially in ‘O 
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Turin. The spring-summer season at the Teatro Nuovo opened with 
Prince Igor in which the title role was sung by Giuseppe Valdengo. Elisabetta 
Barbato (Yaroslavna), Piero Miranda Ferraro (Vladimir), Laura Didier (Kon- 
chakovna) and Boris Christoff (Galitzky and Konchak) were the other prin- 
cipal singers: the conductor was Oliviero de Fabritiis. This was followed by 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Anna Maria Rovere, Odilia Rech, Dora Minarchi, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Enzo Mascherini; conductor de Fabritiis), Monte Ivnor 
(Rocca) (Luisa Malagrida, Miriam Pirazzini, Renato Gavarini, Piero Guelfi; 
conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi), and / Quattro Rusteghi (Magda Olivero, 
Dora Gatta, Franca Sacchi, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Vito de Taranto, Silvio 
Maionica, Alessandro Maddalena, Vito Susca, Agostino Lazzari, Glauco 
Scarlin; conductor Ennio Gerelli). 


Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor 
Complete 


recordings 

MARTHA (Flotow), with Elena Rizzieri (Enrichetta), Pia Tassinari (Nancy), 

Ferruccio Tagliavini (Lionel), Carlo Tagliabue (Plunkett), Bruno Carmassi (Tris- 

tano), Mario Zorgniotti (Sceriffo), Alberto Albertini (A Servant). Orchestra 

and Chorus of —_— Italiana, Turin. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 
LPC 1254. 

Martha or Marta, in Italian, was for many years during the last century 
a hardy annual at both Covent Garden and Her Maijesty’s Theatre, at the 
former with Mario and Patti, at the latter with Tietjens and Giuglini; but 
then it fell out of fashion in England, and Covent Garden has only revived it 
once in the last fifty years, and that for one single performance at the behest 
of Gigli in 1930. It is now enjoying quite a vogue at Sadler’s Wells, and turns 
up once in a while in Italy. In Germany it can be heard season in and season 
out along with Zar und Zimmermann, Wildschiitz and Lustigen Weiber, and 
tenors apart, German light opera singers can do it a good deal more justice 
than the Italians. 

Rizzieri who is such a good Mozartian under Gui at Glyndebourne 

is here rather a shrill Lady Harriet and not very charming either; Tassinari 
brings the tones of her Ulrica to Nancy; and Tagliabue is far too heavy and 
at this stage of his career his voice is far too unwieldy to deal adequately with 
Plunkett. There remains Tagliavini, and he sings with all his accustomed 
grace and charm, but then there is more to Martha than just the leading tenor 
and the rest here is not really up to standard. Far better the twelve-inch pot- 
pourri on DGM 17007 reviewed in the May issue. 
ELEKTRA (Strauss), with Anny Konetzni (Eiektra), Daniza Llitsch (Chryso- 
themis), Martha Médl (Klytemnestra), Franz Klarwein (Aegisth), Hans Braun 
(Orest). Orchestra and Chorus of the Maggio Fiorentino. Dimitri Mitro 
poulos. CETRA LPC 1009. 

This is an actual theatre recording of a performance at the 1950 Florence 
Festival, and has two things to commend it: the impressive and exciting 
playing and sweep of Mitropoulos, and the vivid and clearly enunciated 
Klytemnestra of Médl. Konetzni, a fine Wagnerian singer, flounders about in 
the Strauss music, and her voice has nothing in it to make her interpretation 
a moving one. Ilitsch is a shrill and musically inaccurate Chrysothemis, and 
Braun an inadequate Orest, The level of recording varies as if one was trying 
to listen to an Italian broadcast on an evening when reception is not very 
good. A great pity that this cannot be recommended; but no doubt a Decca 
recording is on the way. 

German 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail : Ha! wie will ich triumphieren; Die Zauber- 
fléte : In diesen heil’ gen Hallen (both sung here in Italian) and Concert aria, 
Mentre ti lascio, o figlia (Ezio Pinza. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Bruno 
Walter). Philips ABE 10018. This is volume two of Philips’s ‘Pinza Sings 
Mozart’ series, and I hope that there will be many more. Osmin getting cross 
in Italian loses some of his bite, but Sarastro sounds more noble than ever. 
Pinza’s wonderful voice just rolls out, a lovely sound. The concert aria is 
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a dramatic piece of singing. Orchestra under Walter sounds a little distant. 
Don Giovanni: Madamina; Die Entfiihring aus dem Serail; Wer ein Liebchen 
hat gefunden; Le Nozze di Figaro: La vendetta (all sung in English) (Owen 
Brannigan. Philharmonic Orchestra. Susskind). HMV 7EP 7043. This is an 
excellent little disc, and affords ample proof of just how good a buffo Bran- 
nigan is, and how Mozart in English (every word crystal clear) can be really 
effective. Recommended. Die Zauberflite: Der Vogelfiinger bin ich ja; Ein 
oe a Se Bei Minnern; Pa... pa .. pa (Dietrich Fischer 
Dieskau, Maria Stader, Rita Streich. RIAS Symphony Orchestra. Fricsay). 
DGG. EPL 30202. Another excellent disc, and specialy recommended to those 
who, already possessing any of the other complete Flute recordings than the 
Deutsche Grammophon, would like to have a sample of Fischer-Dieskau's 
engaging Papageno. Mozart Concert Arias: Popoli di Tessaglia! (K. 316); 
Nehmt meinen Dank (K. 383); Vorrei spiegarvi (K. 418); Voi avete un cor 
fedele (K. 217). (Ilse Hollweg. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Pritchard). 
Phillips ABR 4054. These concert arias really qualify as opera, for they were 
written by Mozart as additional pieces for operas by his contemporaries. 
‘Popoli di Tessaglia’ is set to the same Italian text as used by Gluck in his first 
Italian version of Alceste, and was composed by Mozart for Aloysia Weber, 
who later became famous as Mme Lange. For her, Mozart also wrote ‘Vorrei 
spiegarvi, O Dio’, which was an additional piece for Pasquale Angossi’s // 
Curioso Indiscrete, ‘Nehmt meinen Dank’, was yet another aria composed for 
the young Aloysia, and ‘Voi avete un cor fedele’, was written for inclusion in 
Galuppi’s Le Nozze. The technical demands on the singer in all these arias are 
exacting, in a word they need a Callas, but a Callas with a very beautiful voice. 
Hollweg is not nearly good enough, and although she can reach the top G’s 
with apparent ease, the tone sounds thin; nor is she dramatic enough in the 
great recitative of ‘Popoli di Tessaglia’; it is as if Despina and not Alceste is 
speaking. The orchestra under Pritchard sounds slack, and the accompanying 
is lethargic. 

Die Walkiire: Siegmund! Sieh’ auf mich; Gétterdiimmerung: Zu 
neuen Thaten, theurer Helde! & Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht! (Astrid Varnay, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Josef Greindl. Bayerischer Rundfunk Orchestra. 
Leopold Ludwig). D.G.G. DGN 19063. A nice Bayreuth memento as far as 
the soloists are concerned. Windgassen sings Siegmund and Siegfried, and is 
a different character each time, unlike Melchior who always sounded the 
same. We now seem to go in for more light-weight heldentenors than for- 
merly, and Windgassen’s Siegfried has a lot in it that reminds one of Lorenz. 
Varnay, not always steady of voice, but vocally safer than Médl, is a very 
exciting Briinnhilde in Gétterdammerung. In the Todesverkiindigung scene she 
is a shade below her best form. Greindl has not an ideal Hagen voice, but this 
is the first recording of this scene (apart from the Decca complete Gétter- 
daimmerung) since before the war. The orchestra sounds well, but the voices 
are in the foreground. 

Italian 

La Figlia del Reggimento: Overture & Alessandro Stradella (Flotow); Overture 
(Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Leitner). DGG EPI. 30098. Well-played 
versions of two fairly unhackneyed overtures. Donizetti is the better music. 
Manon Lescaut: Sola, perduta, abbandonata & Closing duet (Dorothy Kirsten, 
Richard Tucker. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Cleva (Philips. NBE 11052). 
Kirsten and Tucker combine to give a respectable, but never really exciting, 
performance of the closing duet from Manon Lescaut. The soprano in the aria 
that precedes it displays a very good approximation of the Italian spinto 
style, without being entirely convincing. Tosca: Recondita armonia; Gia 
mi dicon venal; Vissi d’arte; E lucevan le stelle; O dolci mani (Gigliola Fraz- 
zoni, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giangiacomo Guelfi. Orchestra of Radio Torino. 
Basile). Centra EPO 0339. These are excerpts from the complete Cetra Tosca 
made some two years ago (there was a previous Cetra set with Guerrini, Poggi 
and Silveri). Frazzoni, whose name now appears with increasing regularity in 
our Italian news section, has a good dramatic voice of pleasing quality, and 
few of the distressing vulgarities that sometimes mar Italian Toscas. Tagliavini's 
Cavaradossi is well known in London, and his honeyed tones, especially in ‘O 
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dolce mani’, are at their best. Guelfi's Scarpia has just bowled us all over at 
Covent Garden. Guelfi may not be a subtle singer, but what an opulent and 
beautiful sound he makes. La Gioconda: Cielo e Mar; Suicidio! (Gianni 
Poggi, Maria Meneghini Callas. Orchestra of Radio Torino. Votto). Cetra. 
EPO 0320. This is an expensive EP—21s for two arias! And Poggi’s account of 
the first is very sub-standard. Callas’s dramatic and exciting ‘Suicidio!’ is a 
different story however, and this singer makes all she can of Gioconda’s great 
final outburst—but it’s expensive. 


Recitals 

VIRGINIA ZEANI. La Traviata: Ah! fors’ @ lui—Sempre libera & Addio 
del passato; I Puritani : Qui la voce; La Sonnambula : Ah! non credea; Lucia 
di Lammermoor: Regnava nel silenzio & Mad Scene (first section only); La 
Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi & Donde lieta usci. With Orchestra of 
Maggio Fiorentino. Gavazzeni. DECCA LXT 5317. 

This very beautiful Rumanian-born, Italian-trained soprano, who also 
possesses a very beautiful voice, has recently delighted London audiences at 
the Stoll Theatre as Lucia and Violetta, and has since been singing in Paris and 
Vienna (Violetta). As I pointed out in reviewing this singer’s Lucia last month, 
Zeani is a coloratura more in the Callas than the Dal Monte line; her voice is 
warmer, heavier, and less ‘white’ than the typical’ Italian coloratura, and I find 
it attractive. That this soprano is not yet a finished artist can be heard through- 
out this disc, the phrasing often becomes slovenly, and the singing sometimes 
becomes jerky, but there is so much promise, and so much pleasure in this 
artist’s performances, that I am sure she can become a truly first class singer, as 
opposed to a merely very good one. The Lucia excerpts give the listener a very 
good idea of Zeani’s qualities as well as her present defects. It is a great pity, 
incidentally, that only half the ‘Mad Scene’ has been recorded. The Bellini 1s 
not quite so good as I had hoped, the Sonnambula excerpt lacking that mystic 
dreamy quality it should have, while the Puritani is a trifle on the laboured 
side. The Traviata excerpts are very good, and the soprano is so much better 
than either Stella or Carteri that one regrets that she did not record the com- 
plete opera. Zeani’s Mimi is good average, rather like Mafalda Favero. Despite 
the weaknesses mentioned, this is an enjoyable disc. 





Book Reviews 


ion GIGLI MEMOIRS, translated by Darina Silone. (Cassell and Company; 
21s.). 

This is one of the most fascinating singers’ biographies I have ever read. 
The excellent translation by Darina Silone, wife of the poet and novelist, has 
turned what must have been Gigli’s rather simple Italian into first rate English 
prose. What emerges from this book is a portrait of a simple, generous, unsubtle 
man, who possessed one of the most glorious voices of the century, and who 
had obviously enjoyed giving pleasure to his millions of admirers. 

Gigli, a true son of Italy, came from humble origin, and never forgot his 
parents and background. He was intensely religious, and thanks God for the 
gift of his voice throughout the book. Gigli has not the intellect to tell how he 
sings, nor to explain why he interpreted a role in a certain way — we might 
expect that from a German soprano, but certainly not an Italian tenor! What 
Gigli does tell us, and what obviously helped him to keep his voice long after 
the time when most tenors have retired, was that he possessed an unerring 
instinct for playing safe. He knew just what his voice could do and never put 
excessive demands on it. 

For twelve years Gigli was a member of the Metropolitan in New York, 
and there are many interesting side-lights on the life of that institution between 
1920 and 1932 — his description of his great quarrel with Jeritza is a gem. 
Gigli has some chastening things to say too about the poor critic: “The critics 
too, fulfil a necessary function; but from the singers’ point of view they are of 
secondary importance. He could manage without them”. 

This critic has found quite a few errors of fact in this book. For example 
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Gigli remembers singing the title role (sic!) in Gianni Schicchi at a time when 
the work was never given in New York; he calls the Belgian soprano, Vina 
Bovy, German; he remembers Chaliapine singing at Covent Garden in the 
same season as himself in 1931, when in actual fact the Russian performances 
were down the road at the Lyceum — and several more. But although these 
mistakes are unfortunate they do not detract from a most enjoyable book, 
which is further enhanced by some excellent photographs and a first class 
discography. H.D.R. 


MY LORD WHAT A MORNING. An autobiography by Marian Anderson. 
(Cresset Press, 21s.). 

Here is another singer’s autobiography. The quiet serious modest Marian 
Anderson, a negress, who struggled and worked hard to perfect her voice and 
turn herself into a finished artist has a lot in common with Gigli. Like the tenor 
she came from humble origins and is intensely patriotic and religious. Through- 
out her book Miss Anderson preserves a wonderfully dignified attitude to those 
misjudged people who have behaved in a hostile manner to her because of her 
colour, and one of the most inspiring passages is her description of her appear- 
ance on Easter Sunday morning in 1939 at the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, after the use of the Constitution Hall in that city had been denied her vy 
the Daughters of the American Revolution—and Mrs Roosevelt had resigned 
from that body in protest. 

But the book as a whole is rather dull, and the author’s connection with 
opera did not begin until 1955 when Rudolf Bing invited her to sing Ulrica at 
the Metropolitan. This was the culmination of the career of a great artist gifted 
with a voice that Toscanini said one hears only once in a hundred years. 

H.D.R. 


THE MAGIC BATON, Toscanini’s Life for Music by Filippo Sacchi. (Putnam, 
21s.). 

There will undoubtedly be a spate of books on Toscanini, but this one is 
vivid, well-written, full of interesting and amusing anecdotes, and not fulsome 
as it could so easily have been. Filippo Sacchi, a journalist, foreign correspond- 
ent, anti-fascist, and friend of Toscanini and his family has done his job well. 
Naturally a book of a little more than 200 pages cannot go into details, and 
one would have welcomed much more about the Metropolitan and Scala 
politics during the Toscanini days. One silly misprint — it was in 1920 not 1930 
that Stabile was invited to sing Falstaff at the Scala. The account of how 
Stabile worked with Toscanini on this role is fascinating; but so is the whole 
book. H.D.R. 


OPERA CARAVAN, by Quaintance Eaton. (John Calder, 30s.). 

This book was sponsored in America by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and 
is writted by Quaintance Eaton, who was associated for many years with 
Musical America, It tells the history of the Metropolitan Opera on tour from 
1883 until 1956, and gives many amusing sidelights on the problems that beset 
an opera company on tour, especially when such a company includes the most 
temperamental singers in the world of opera. There are thirty-two pages of 
fascinating pictures, and complete cast lists, in the form of an appendix, of all 
performances by the Metropolitan outside New York, which were not included 
in Seltsam’s ‘Metropolitan Opera Annals’. For this reason alone, the keen col- 
lector of operatic casts and statistics will want this book. H.D.R. 


Casa Ricordi International Competition. To celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the foundation of their house, G. Ricordi announce an International Com- 
petition for the composition of a one-act opera. The competition is open to 
composers of any nationality and the prize will be three million lire. The 
opera will also be performed at the Scala, Milan, during the 1958-59 season. 
The work should not have been previously published, performed either partially 
or in its entirety, nor entered for other competitions. The closing date for 
entries is July 31, 1958. Full details from G. Ricordi and Company (London) 
Ltd., 271 Regent Street, W.1. 
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Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. The Moon and Sixpence (A second opinion) 

The Moon and Sixpence had a mixed reception from the press, and 
an enthusiastic one (if not unmixed with some vociferous disapproval) 
from the first-night public. Mr Martin Cooper in The Daily Telegraph 
hailed as a triumph, Mr Peter Heyworth in The Observer opined that 
it should never have been produced. I believe it to be an important and 
stimulating contribution to contemporary operatic literature, which 
deserves to have a success not only in England but also on foreign stages. 

British post-war operas have for the most part either continued what 
might be called the Giordano-Cilea line (e.g. William Walton's Troilus 
and Cressida, or Lennox Berkeley’s Nelson), or else been the products of 
intensely individual minds: Britten’s operas and Michael Tippett’s The 
Midsummer Marriage defy ready classification ; Berkeley’s fine chamber- 
opera Ruth is perhaps a contemporary descendant of Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas. But The Moon and Sixpence, unlike these, lies in a mainstream 
of contemporary opera as represented by Liebermann or Egk. 

The best-selling novel was a clever choice of subject, but one 
which posed particular difficulties. Maugham’s narrative, being presented 
as a series of episodes, lent itself readily to a Wozzeck-like operatic 
structure of short scenes, each of them fashioned around a dramatic 
climax. But these external dramatic events—represented on the stage by 
scénes @ faire—are in fact incidental to an inner drama which cannot be 
represented in terms of action—namely the development of the 
protagonist's genius towards its fulfilment in his final masterpiece, the 
painted walls of his hut in Tahiti. The originality of The Moon and 
Sixpence lies in its skilful synthesis of the effective opera of incident with 
the ambitious opera of ideas. 

Visually, as well as musically, the opera is set in the context of 
Charles Strickland’s final masterpiece. Leslie Hurry has designed a per- 
manent backcloth and wings which, without being too explicit, suggest 
Strickland’s ‘vision of the beginnings of the world, with the Garden of 
Eden . . . a hymn to the beauty of the human form, male and female, 
and the praise of Nature, sublime, indifferent, lovely and cruel’. In this 
shadow of its fulfilment we watch the incidentals of Strickland’s career— 
the personal dramas in which he was a disengaged participant—played 
out on a series of smaller stages. 

The first two scenes are set in London. In the first we see Strickland’s 
wife, ten years after his death, indulging in a malicious apostrophe of his 
photograph (‘It’s a pity the genius isn’t alive to enjoy his fame’). Then, 
flashback, we return to the moment when he deserted her, to go to Paris 
to paint. In the next three scenes, in Paris, the dramatic action is 
provided by Dirk Stroeve and by his wife Blanche, who commits suicide 
when she realizes that Strickland is indifferent to anything but his paint- 
ing. Strickland is taciturn ; his spiritual career and struggles are traced in 
orchestral music, principally in the interludes which link the scenes, but 
also in instrumental comments which are concerned with the deeper 
drama underlying the stage dramatics. 
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Strickland (John Hargreaves) asks Dr Coutras (Owen Brannigan) how 


long he has to live. A scene from Act 3 of ‘The Moon and Sixpence’ at 
Sadler's Wells 


But when Strickland reaches Tahiti, his increasing command of his 
medium is reflected on a musical plane by the increasing eloquence of the 
music he has to sing, and the final realization of his vision is aptly 
symbolized in his long, expressive monologue and death scene. If the 
other characters have remained rather shadowy, this is no dramatic 
failing, since it corresponds to the superficial roles that they have played 
in Strickland’s inner life. At the end only his native mistress and model, 
Ata, remains with him; her part is appropriately a speaking one, for she 
cannot share in music which is now associated only with Strickland’s 
painting. 

Gardner’s musical style is eclectic ; he has picked up the tricks of his 
trade in half-a-dozen accredited schools, and since his neo-Sibelian Sym- 
phony of 1951 seems to have packed fifty years of musical development 
into five. He draws freely on current operatic devices: a clever use of 
melodrama, piled-up film climaxes, off-stage street music, on-stage songs 
(in Covent Garden’s production of Wozzeck, Gardner used to play the 
jangle-piano, and the sights and sounds of this famous tavern scene are 
reflected in one of the most effective stretches of The Moon and Sixpence). 
But what Gardner has learnt from Berg and Janacek, from Hindemith 
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and Britten, he applies with skill, freshness, and lyric feeling to his 
individual purpose. Few first operas are at once so cleverly planned and 
so capably worked. 

The Sadler’s Wells performance was admirable. As Strickland (bari- 
tone), John Hargreaves gave a splendid performance, suggesting from 
the first the troubled inner fires of genius. Anna Pollak, one of the most 
stylish and versatile of British opera singers, gave a particularly vivid 
study of Mrs Strickland (mezzo-soprano). The young conductor Alexan- 
der Gibson and the producer Peter Hall, working for the first time for 
the operatic stage, carried out their tasks with clear, steady accomplish- 
ment. A.P. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. Emilia o I'Eremitaggio di Liverpool (Doni- 
zetti) (June 12). 

Although Grove places it firmly in the canon of Donizetti's work, 
the opera Emilia di Liverpool has always seemed unlikely: an eccentric 
opera-lover’s fantasy. To me, jaundiced from plumbing depths of gastro- 
_ nomic horror at luncheon on British Railways’ faded ‘Red Rose’, Liver- 
pool, past or present, seemed an improbable venue for high romance. 
Sinological solecisms in Turandot which would make a knowledgeable 
Pekinese howl do not hamper just appreciation of Puccini: geographical 
incongruities, suspicious to a Scowser, need not prevent enjoyment of 
Donizetti's music for Checcherini’s tale of true love rewarded. A mythical 
Liverpool is set in an alpine valley in mountainous country a few leagues 
from London; where the noble Emilia, daughter of Claudio, Conte di 
Liverpool, has been seduced by Colonello Villars and deserted, her 
mother dying of shame and her father immediately being condemned to 
twenty years’ slavery. Emilia takes to good works, succouring in her 
hospice (‘leremitaggio’ of the alternative title) on the adjacent heights 
travellers overcome by the appalling weather. 

The opera opens years later when, following a short thunderstorm, 
three travellers (Milordo Tompson, the Neapolitan count Asdrubale, and 
his niece), rescued from their overturned carriage are brought to Emilia’s 
hospice by the chorus of Liverpool mountaineers. Claudio, pardoned by 
the King, also arrives in disguise here determined on revenge against his 
iniquitous daughter and her seducer. Tompson pays attention to 
Asdrubale’s niece, irritating the uncle. In a grand sextet (with chorus) 
recognitions ensue. Emilia is pardoned by her father, the flirtatious 
Tompson is revealed as Colonello Villars, Emilia’s seducer, and is recon- 
ciled to both Emilia and her father. The work ends with a grand colora- 
tura scena of much brilliance in which Emilia rejoices in her happiness 
regained. 

Emilia was first produced in Naples on July 20, 1824; a second 
Neapolitan production was given during Carnival in 1828. A Viennese 
production in 1824 is mentioned in Donizetti's letter to Mercadante, then 
conducting in Vienna, asking him to see to the insertion of arias specially 
written for Lablache and generally to cobble the work to suit Lablache’s 
voice. There were probably other performances in Paris, but Fritz Spieg! 
is unlikely to be contradicted in claiming this as the first presentation in 
England in modern times. 
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The opera is short, consisting of ten numbers in two acts. Its per- 
formance revealed no masterpiece, but a work of some strength with 
charm and grace deriving as much from Donizetti’s evident melodic gift, 
here not in full spate, as from the inherent tunefulness of the musical 
‘small-change’ of his period. Sometimes a Mozartian flavour intrudes, 
probably deriving from Paisiello and Donizetti’s master, Martini. It is 
easy to see in Liverpool’s Emily the roughly-sketched prototype of 
Donizetti’s later ill-used unsophisticates, Scottish Lucy, Swiss Linda, and 
the 21st’s Marie. 

The opera was given in Italian. Doreen Murray was a tentatively 
charming heroine, but Norman Platt’s mild oratorio note revealed 
nothing of Claudio’s implacable character. Alexander Young, as Emilia’s 
Pinkerton-like lover, did not attempt to develop or excuse an unsympa- 
thetic hero. William Coombs sang Asdrubale with a suitably fruity relish. 
It was a mistake to engage Bernard Miles as narrator; a skilled farceur, 
he extracted the utmost fun from a libretto whose absurdities need no 
developing. Donizetti's intentions were quite different. This mistake 
should not be repeated in the promised broadcast, although it is to be 
hoped that Mr Spiegl and his Liverpool Music Group, who gave the 
essentials of the work from much loving preparation, will again appear. 

Lionel Dunlop 
Covent Garden. // Trovatore (June 13 and 17). 


It is by now ancient history that at the first performance of this so- 
called ‘gala’ Trovatore the part of Manrico was sung in English by James 
Johnston, because Kurt Baum was stricken with a throat infection; 
and that at the second, Victoria Elliott stepped into the part of Leonora 
(also singing in English) when Mme Milanov also had to retire from 
the cast (Milanov and Baum eventually sang together at the third and 
fourth performances). These unhappy events, coupled with the successful 
and often exciting Italian performances at the Stoll, have been seized 
upon as an excuse to express dissatisfaction with the way these Italian 
performances at Covent Garden are arranged. And I must say, I think 6n 
this occasion the public is fully justified in feeling disgruntled, not only at 
the disappointments of these two evenings, but for being asked to pay 
such steep prices for cast that only included two artists of international 
calibre — Milanov and Barbieri (though perhaps it could be argued that 
Baum, who has sung Manrico at La Scala, and more often than anyone 
else at the Metropolitan, also comes into this category). 

It was on the closing night of the 1955-6 season, some twelve months 
ago, that Mr Webster announced that Milanov would be returning to sing 
at Covent Garden, and it was known that Trovatore was to be one of her 
Operas. In the autumn, the American musical press carried notices to the 
effect that Leonard Warren was going to make his Covent Garden début 
as Di Luna and Scarpia; other well-informed international musical 
papers told their readers that Jussi Bjérling was coming to London to sing 
Manrico at Covent Garden. But what happened in the end? Warren is 
engaged to sing at Puerto Rico, Bjérling at the Stockholm Festival, and 
we have Kurt Baum and Jess Walters. The conductor of these perform- 
ances was Edward Downes, who was conducting the opera for the first 
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time in his life. Now Mr Downes has shown great strides forward this 
season ; his Ballo was excellent, his Otello and Jenufa gave every promise 
of great things too — but for a gala performance at increased prices, is it 
fair on (a) the public, (b) the singers, (c) Mr Downes, to ask him to 
conduct the work for the first time in his life, and with little rehearsal? 
Covent Garden had twelve months to make the necessary arrangements 
for a superb Trovatore, and I feel that they (as well as certain artists) let 
us down badly. Italian opera at this theatre cannot exist in the reflected 
glory of Jenufa, Meistersinger and The Trojans, nor of two superb 
Nomas ; let us hope that something really worthy of Covent Garden is 
being planned for the Italian performances next season. 


In the circumstances it was hardly surprising that Milanov was not 
in her best voice, and although she often sang beautifully, producing 
some ravishing phrases and displaying some schooled and finished vocal- 
ism, there was much that was tentative in her performance; and in the 
last act aria, which is ethereally beautiful in her recording, she dis- 
appointed. Barbieri started badly, with a lot of unnecessary driving of 
the voice, and intrusive aspirates, but by the end of her first scene she 
had settled down, and suddenly galvanized the opera into life with her 
exciting singing and acting in the scene with Di Luna, earning an enor- 
mous ovation. Johnston, who had not sung the role for several seasons, 
must be complimented for saving the performance, as must Miss Elliott 
at the second night. The latter artist was in good form, and sang with a 
care and regard for Verdi's markings that she does not always display at 
Sadler’s Wells ; at Covent Garden too, her sweeping gestures do not seem 
out of place. Baum was a self-complacent Manrico, who did not bother 
to exert himself, and when he did pushed his voice off pitch; a section 
of the gallery obviously hated him! Walters, who sang both Di Lunas, 
was his usual bluff self, and sang with dramatic intent, but a_thick- 
sounding voice. Joseph Rouleau’s Ferrando was quite inconspicuous, and 
Barbara Howitt fussed unnecessarily as Inez. With Downes driving the 
work along at a great speed, and the orchestra not bothering overmuch 
about the niceties of the piece, these were not very memorable evenings. 

H.D.R. 


Welsh National Opera at Sadler’s Wells. Mefistofele (June 24) 


Boito certainly aimed high enough: not just the love story of 
Faust and Margaret plus catchy airs for an infernal chevalier, which 
sufficed for Gounod ; no, nothing less than Goethe’s drama itself. Look 
at the indication of locality: Heaven, Frankfurt, and Ancient Greece! 
When the listener brings all his feeling for Goethe’s Faust to bear on the 
work, he can find (or supply?) majesty in the celestial scenes, and can fill 
out the naive lyrical exchanges. (Busoni no doubt approved of a love 
duet which began, properly, with ‘How dost thou stand in regard to 
religion?’). But Boito certainly expects us to do much of his work for 
him. Take the ‘classical’ act: a pretty introduction (which does admit- 
tedly create a serene atmosphere, but would serve equally well to depict 
a moonlight night on the Gulf of Venice), ballets, an aria for Helen (cut 
in the Welsh performance), and a love duet swooning in thirds and sixths. 
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De Marney 
The Night of the Classic Sabbath. Act 4 of Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ as 
produced by the Welsh National Opera. John Carolan as Faust, Joyce 
Barker as Helen of Troy 


It is we who have to charge all this with some of the significance it has 
in Goethe. 

Mefistofele, as Charley tells us, at first ‘received a very inferior 
success, but afterwards, 1875, she gained, after some alteration made by 
him, a very respectable success, and now she has made a good way near 
and far’. A glance at the record catalogues shows that until not long ago 
the most famous sopranos and tenors loved to deploy their art on the 
arias (will HMV not make available on 45 Gemma Bellincioni’s ‘L’altra 
notte’, which is so amazingly beautiful as to make Muzio, and even 
Alda(!), seem less than fine-grained by comparison?). Yet now 
Mefistofele has all but disappeared, except in Italy, where it lives as a 
vehicle for big bassos and ambitious producers. 

In the Welsh revival, it was not the soprano and tenor, Anne 
Edwards and John Carolan, that we enjoyed most: they tried to make 
something of their parts, but lacked the vocal ability to be more than 
mildly agreeable. The bass, Raimund Herincx, was another matter. His 
voice is clean and keenly projected, more like a bright baritone in timbre, 
and except in ‘Ecco il mondo’, where he was stationed rather far back, 
his contributions were all telling. His acting was bluff and forthright, not 
terribly powerful, but blessedly free from bogeyman’s relish. Strange 
that he should live in London, and yet make his metropolitan début 
only now! 

But what we liked best were the Welsh choirs, superlative in all their 
celestial, infernal, human and legendary appearances; and also the 
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ordinary operatic things that could occur in ordinary, non-exalted opera 
— musical small-change, but effectively used: such things as the mazy 
cello theme which accompanies the Grey Friar’s diabolical pacings, or 
the picturesque music for the Brocken ascent. George Foa has acquired 
skill since his production of 1 Lombardi, which creaked between set 
tableaux. He presents the intimate scenes in sharp, bright focus, on an 
uncommonly well-lit stage. Rightly, I feel, he decided that Mefistofele 
usually gets off to a depressing start with what Charley called ‘clouds— 
decoration, chorus invisible’, so he gave us instead a picture of cherubim 
blowing giant trumpets, celestial cohorts in flowing white robes and huge, 
sweeping cardboard wings, kneeling penitents on earth whose voices 
floated up to heaven, and a suggestion of row upon row of heavenly 
host stretching back out of sight. Knowing that his audience would know 
their Gounod, he brought the winged angels back into the prison scene; 
but flinched from the specified finale effect of Mephisto dissolving away 
beneath a scatter of rose-petals. Julia Oman Trevelyan’s décors, consist- 
ing chiefly of two big stair-ramps and a couple of arches, swung about 
and trimmed with daisy-strips, a cardboard temple, etc., have come in 
for some hard words. True, they sometimes looked awkward, but seemed 
to me a clever enough way of providing seven quick-change, portable 
scenes, adaptable to various sizes of stage, and tiered to allow a huge 
chorus to get on to them. Warwick Braithwaite conducted the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony. He was not always delicate enough in accompanying, 
but brought a verve and sheer professionalism that communicated enjoy- 
ment in the music. AP. 


Welsh National Opera at Sadler’s Wells. 1 Lombardi (June 25). 

Since it is in choral music that the Welsh traditionally excel, / 
Lombardi is a good choice for their National Opera Company, the more 
so since no one else in the country mounts it and since they have made 
something of a corner in early Verdi. Into the mouid of the rather ludi- 
crous story Verdi's swelling patriotism, bold enough to ignore both reli- 
gious and police censorship, was poured with choruses of such incendiary 
emotion that the excited Lombards in the audience had little trouble in 
substituting Milan for Jerusalem, Risorgimento for Crusade. George 
Foa’s production made the most of the choral opportunities, grouping 
them with such care, almost too posed and formal in their set tableaux, 
as to throw into sharper relief some of the other shortcomings. The two 
murders, for example, were clumsily managed, especially the second, and 
there was a terrible moment when the chorus of Turkish ladies all linked 
crossed hands and began swaying to and fro as if about to break into 
‘Auld Lang Syne’. And following this, Joyce Barker (Giselda) found her- 
self obliged to sing down front in the one dark part of a well-lit stage 
now vacated by the chorus. Such matters aside, Mr Foa’s production was 
suitable enough for the work, and his choral groupings were the more 
impressive for the magnificent volley of sound the Welsh singers dis- 
charged at our heads. Seldom (since their last visit) can the Wells have 
resounded to such fine choral singing. 

But it would be wrong to suggest that in writing stirring choruses to 
appeal to the anti-Austrian in his audience Verdi was in J Lombardi only 
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fulfilling a Mazzinian (or even proto-Marxist) role of artist of the revolu- 
tion. He was an artist above even patriotism (witness his later unhappi- 
ness as a member of parliament), and, wise after the event, we can see 
striving for utterance here music that reached its finest expression only 
years later in other operas. Some of it is simple enough: Oronte’s ‘La 
mia letizia’, suavely sung by Alfred Hallet, is as limpid as Bellini. Some 
is naive: Pagano’s introspective ‘Ma quando suon terribile’, excellently 
sung, like all his part, by Bryan Drake, contrasts a noble melody with 
flute figures (presumably representing the descent of grace) that are in 
effect as felicitious out of the context as they are incongruous in it. More 
elevated, more prophetic are Giselda’s prayer, and the violin solo and the 
fine trio (always quoted as fine and so always singled out for praise) in 
Act 3. Joyce Barker was perhaps tired after Mefistofele the night before ; 
at all events, she sounded under strain, and only once or twice rose to 
standard. Paul Asciak increased in assurance as Arvino as the opera wore 
on. Under Warwick Braithwaite the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 
played with tremendous vigour. J.W. 


Covent Garden. Tosca (june 27) 

What a relief it was, when the lights dimmed on this occasion, the 
conductor entered the pit, and the opera began without anyone having 
come before the curtain to announce a last-minute change of cast—for it 
had been widely rumoured that Milanov might not sing! Then as the 
evening progressed, we found that Franco Corelli was the best tenor of 
his kind since the young Del Monaco had made his Covent Garden début, 
also as Cavaradossi, in the autumn of 1946; that Giangiacomo Guelfi had 
one of the largest and most beautiful vocal organs since Titta Ruffo, so 
one was authoritatively informed by the old hands; that Milanov, if not 
in such excellent form as last summer, at least was still able to produce 
some of the most ravishing sounds that one could wish for; and that 
Alexander Gibson and his orchestra were providing admirable support 
to the stage. So we all breathed again, and were prepared to forget, if not 
to forgive, the previous two weeks’ Trovatore fiasco. 

The two newcomers justified in every way their reputation and 
engagement. Corelli, a handsome young tenor who really can act, must 
learn to control his exuberance and respect the composer’s note values ; 
but what a joy it was to hear singing of this kind, even if what was 
rather vulgar! Guelfi was no subtle Scarpia, and if only the artistry of a 
Gobbi could be harnessed to such a voice, then we would have the out- 
standing baritone of the generation. But again, it was a real pleasure to 
listen to such generous singing (he never shouted), and to the easy manner 
in which he dominated the ‘Te Deum’ at the end of the first act. 

The reception of both these artists was most enthusiastic and we must 
ask the question that is on everyone's lips. Does Covent Garden intend 
to re-engage them for some of next season’s Italian performances ; and if 
not, why? H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffman (July 9) 


This production wears well, and the revival was a welcome one. 
Interest and novelty were provided by the appearances of three artists 
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new to their réles: James Johnston as Hoffman, Veronica Dunne as 
Antonia, and Marie Collier as Giulietta. 

Johnston, not in his best voice on this occasion, certainly gave a 
performance from the dramatic point of view that was most convincing. 
Vocally he was rather disappointing, and did not seem to have sung the 
part into his voice. Dunne sang Antonia with a fuller and richer tone 
than most of her predecessors, but allowed a rather nasty edge to creep 
into. the voice at the top. Collier was a luscious-looking Giulietta and 
sang well when the conductor, Edward Downes, allowed the voice time 
to unfold itself. 

Among the familiar figures were Mimi Coertse, excelling in Olympia’s 
fire-works ; Krauss, in extremely good voice and form, in his portrait 
gallery of villains; Barbara Howitt as a more subdued and therefore 
twice as effective a Nicklaus as usual; and David Tree (the Nessi of 
Covent Garden) in four excellent character studies, of which his Frantz 
was particularly endearing. H.D.R. 

(The review of ‘The Trojans’, by the French critic Jacques Bourgeois, 
arrived too late for inclusion in this number, but will appear next month.) 


B.B.C. Television. Madama Butterfly (July 4). 

Puccini always objected to having Butterfly sung by a Japanese 
artist. He must have approved George Foa’s experiment, which used the 
cinema’s power of dubbing to provide a hidden cast of English singers for 
a team of Japanese and English actors. It was a bold attempt at inhabit- 
ing the best of both worlds, successful because the guiding principles 
were always musical ones. There was no juggling about with trick angles, 
there were no freak effects (superimpositions and the like) or fidgety 
camera movements so as to ‘liven up’ static moments. Thus, the wedding 
ceremony was full of activity, with plenty of cutting about between 
cameras, yet ‘One fine day’ was taken quite straight as a close-up of 
Butterfly, changing only once, halfway, to a profile including Suzuki's 
anxious, upturned face. The only questionable technique, which seemed to 
me legitimate, was the use of a camera to follow Butterfly and Pinkerton 
round the garden in the love duet — legitimate, and a reasonable exten- 
sion of stage technique, since the producer took care to direct attention 
only on the lovers. Less cinematically virtuoso than Rudolf Cartier, Mr 
Foa handled his medium with unpretentious skill and authority. 

The opera was sung in an English version based on that of R. H. 
Elkin familiar from the vocal score, and it was noticeable that the 
singers were taking special trouble, for their special audience, to pro- 
nounce their words very clearly. There were a few cuts: the convivial 
Uncle Yakusidé was once again presumably too overcome to turn up 
for the wedding breakfast, Butterfly’s age was withheld from us, and the 
orchestral introduction to the second part of Act 2 was, understandably 
I suppose, substantially shortened (it went straight on from the humming 
chorus ; there was only the one interval). 

The sets and costumes were delightful, and through the assistance of 
Mme Nishi, the wife of the Japanese Ambassador in London, many of 
the props and the beautiful kimonos and obis were genuine. Sonya 
Hanya’s expressive features ranged from Butterfly’s first sweetly touching 
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innocence to a final tragic mask whose dignified restraint was more im- 
pressive (and surely more truly Japanese) than any amount of anguished 
gesture ; her alter ego, Joyce Gartside, sang with a matching purity and 
strength. David Peel played Pinkerton as a crew-cut sophomore too 
stupid to credit a foreigner uninitiated into the American Way of Life 
with any deep emotions, stumbling out at the end as crazy and mixed up 
a kid as one could imagine ; John Dobson’s voice made him unnecessarily 
stiff, though. Barbara Lee Yu Ling played Suzuki as a kind of faithful, 
soft-eyed spaniel, with Patricia Kern singing, and Michel de Lutry 
(Japanese?), with Robert Gard, made a wily Goro. Even Rowland Jones 
was not allowed to sing to his dignified portrayal of Sharpless ; out of his 
mouth came forth the unexpected tones of Ifor Evans. This production 
could also solve the eternal problem of what to do about Dolor. Some 
extracts, rather obviously pre-filmed, were cut in from time to time (some 
of them twice), showing a winning little child of the right age stumping 
about with his toys. The orchestra was the L.P.O., who played serviceably 
under Stanford Robinson. J.W. 





Student Performances 


Royal College of Music. The Telephone and Hansel and Gretel (June 26). 


Hansel and Gretel is pigeon-holed as a Christmas work in this country, 
a musical pantomime to which one can safely take the children during the 
holidays with a hope that they may found a love of opera upon it. There is 
no real Christmas association in the piece at all, as the College’s production 
stressed. Apparently short of male voices this term, the authorities decided to 
give the girls a chance. They had two outstanding soloists for the title roles. 
Shirley Levy, a dangerously lively Josephine in last year’s Comedy on the 
Bridge, made a very sprightly Gretel, relying on the gamine humour that 
seems to bubble easily to the surface in her a little at the expense of the 
honest splosh of sentiment the piece needs, but irresistible in her enjoyment 
of the role and impressive for the very real skill she puts into her acting and 
singing. Given good luck and a lot of good sense Miss Levy could become a 
very useful Susanna. Maureen Fullam’s Hansel was striking for the simplicity 
and grace of her phrasing — she rarely over-pointed the music, never threw 
the phrases away in her enthusiasm, always let them tell. 

On such a small stage as the Parry Theatre’s, Hansel sets nasty problems. 
David Fraklin’s production was musical and ingenious, breaking down only 
once, in the Witch’s torchlight dance, a theoretically sound idea that failed to 
come across. Elizabeth Thomas, singing the Witch, was not as helpful as she 
might have been over clarity of words here. Elsewhere Mr. Franklin urged 
the endearing little piece along, never tripping it up, with a wealth of unob- 
trusive ideas of his own among the true-and-tried. Valeri Tams and Alfred 
Oldridge completed the first-night cast; it was later reshuffled. 

It was a mistake to precede Hansel with The Telephone. Short as the fairy- 
tale is, it makes a whole evening without the assistance of a curtain-raiser, and 
in any case Menotti’s little jeu d'esprit really needs a professional slickness 
and wit. An opera that is a set of variations on only one joke need not be a 
weak one — there is Le Comte Ory — but it places a heavier reliance upon 
the performers. Here it did not receive the necessary high polish, despite a 
neat production by Powell Lloyd, and a pleasantly infuriating performance of 
Lucy from Anne Newton, with Donald Francke as her poor silly Ben, The 
cast was completed with a smart red instrument in the title role. The First 
Orchestra accompanied with very variable skill under Richard Austin. J.W. 
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A Posteript to the Stoll Season 


Don Giovanni (June 3) 


There is a popular misconception that the Italians are naturally 
unsympathetic to Mozartian style, and should not be allowed to touch it. At a 
conservative estimate this is a half-truth: the first Don Giovanni cast was 
Italian; Scotti, Pinza and Stabile were the outstanding Don Giovannis of their 
day, and of their current successors, two are Italian (Siepi and Rossi-Lemeni), 
one Swiss (Rehfuss) and one American (London). The Viennese, who are 
supposed to have a lien on Mozart's operas, sang them in those heavy German 
translations until not long ago, are mostly ill-adept at singing in Italian, and 
have not currently a Don Giovanni of their own. 

Most of the above singers are basses; Don Giovanni is a baritone role and 
should, for proper balancing of the vocal texture in ensembles, be cast as such. 
The only baritone Don, on an international level, that I can think of is Fischer- 
Dieskau, though I haven't heard him. There are others: Silveri, Valdengo, 
Panerai—lItalians, you see. We had better admit that, in Don Giovanni at 
least, the Italians have a good deal to offer. 

Anybody who went to one of the three Stoll Theatre performances of 
Don Giovanni will be ready to admit this. It wasn’t perfect in any way, but 
it was enjoyable, as was every production mounted by this troupe of Mr. 
Gorlinsky’s, Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted a lively, sometimes too brisk, but 
sensitive account of the score. The décors were fresh and pretty; the main 
desideratum was a window in the Masks Trio scene. This goes for John 
Piper’s Glyndebourne sets. The production moved swiftly; the weakness here 
was in allowing all the guests save the seven principals to leave the party 
before the closing of Act 1. 

The principals themselves gave a good deal of pleasure. Renata Scotto, 
the darling of the season, was a bit worried by Elvira’s music, and was inclined 
to mix timbres within a single phrase. She looked as lovely as ever, and sang 
her affettuoso passages beautifully; I suppose she wasn’t ready for ‘Mi tradi’, 
though her audience would doubtless have preferred even an imperfect shot at 
it, since she has the qualifications for all its hurdles. The Anna, Maria 
Kerestetzi, was most remarkable for the warmth and intensity of her lower 
register, for her eccentricity in retiring to bed in a riding habit, and for the 
quirk of production which made her enter alone after the church scene, throw 
up her hands to the audience and beseech us not to call her cruel. ‘Mio bene’, 
Ottavio, was evidently too busy with the police to come and call her cruel, so 
we had to understudy him. There was a melting Zerlina (Ondina Otta), a 
delightfully weedy Masetto (Giuseppe Costariol), an amusing Leporello (the 
gifted Ezio Achilli), and a sonorous Commendatore (Guerrando Rigiri) who 
came to the supper party dressed as Dr. Livingstone, I presume. 

The point of the whole show was Nicola Rossi-Lemeni’s portrait of the 
name-part. His voice, friends had warned us, was in poor shape, and he gave 
us a lot of non legato shouting, in ‘Fin ch’an dal vino’ for instance. He was 
lightening his voice quite successfully, so as to sound less like his fellow-basses. 
The June OPERA cover was misleading: he appeared clean-shaven at the Stoll. 
This Don Juan was bulky but athletic; unrefined and sinister, yet amused, 
amusing, and wholly a character. Such a man would indeed continue to 
menace the old man with the point of his sword until the victim was dead. He 
was a virtuoso trencherman, and when the statue arrived in the dining hall 
(singing, | am sorry to say, through a public address system), Rossi-Lemeni 
piled up the dramatic tension to fever heat as he showed us the gradual 
collapse of the brazen roué, tottering wildly round the stage in a vertigo as 
soon as he realizes his sword and his bullying are powerless against a visitor 
from another world. His acting here was so thrilling that it seemed to carry 
his voice along in its wake. It was a superb operatic experience. I hope that 
London may see it again, and that by next time Rossi-Lemeni will be restored 
to vocal health. 

W.S.M. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Television Opera 

Donald Mitchell’s suggestion that Weber’s Abu Hassan is ‘bad enough to 
be a success on television’ is neither constructive nor witty: it is just 
gratuitously offensive. Or perhaps he holds that previous successes, such as 
Traviata, Amahl and the Night Visitors, Boheme, and The Saint of Bleecker 
Street, are ipso facto bad works? It is interesting too that Mr Mitchell should 
write, at the end of March, that The Merry Wives of Windsor would have 
been ‘more appropriately placed’ elsewhere than in the Third Programme, 
apparently unaware that Television gave it two performances in January. But 
of course those performances, watched by nearly 54 million people (that is 
to say, over sixty times the number of those who heard the Third Programme 
broadcast Mr Mitchell criticizes, itself the equivalent of sixty performances at 
Covent Garden), weren’t even mentioned in OPERA. 


Lionel Salter, Head of Music Productions, BBC Television. 


As regards Mr Salter’s last sentence: he well knows from a telephone 
conversation with one of our editorial board that OPERA is paying considerable 
attention to television opera, even to the extent of considering a whole num- 
ber in the near future devoted to the problem. The fact that we are sometimes 
compelled to ignore performances does not operate only against television: 
it derives from the sheer impossibility of covering every operatic event 
demanding attention. It is scarcely reasonable to complain of neglect when, 
because unable to write about the performance of The Merry Wives of 
es we specially printed two photographs of it (March opERA, p. 155).— 
Ed. 


Covent Garden performance times 


I heartily agree that there should be matinée performances of opera, but 
when so many readers apparently think opera in the evening should start as 
early as possible I think it time someone put forward the opposite point of 
view. Let me first point out that readers who have to dash off for last trains 
to distant places are not in the majority. I agree, however, that something 
should be done for them, and would suggest that on Saturdays only, perform- 
ances might begin earlier, say at 6.30 p.m. On weekdays, I would recom- 
mend later starting. One reason for this is that probably the majority of the 
audience work in central London and live within an hour’s journey of the 
Royal Opera House. If these people are to go home after their working hours 
and have time to change and have a meal then 7 p.m. is too early. Many 
people therefore have to stay up in town for a meal, and this usually means 
wasting an hour before the performance, after they have had a meal. It also 
explains why so few people wear evening dress for the opera today. I person- 
ally deplore the almost complete absence of evening dress in the stalls and 
grand tier even at premiéres and opening nights of new productions. I feel, 
like Mr Christie, that to dress for opera and ballet if one is able, is a form 
of homage to great art. Another factor which perhaps should be taken into 
consideration is that singers may like to eat, and not too soon before a per- 
formance. As performances in Italy and elsewhere regularly begin at 8 p.m. or 
even later it may be possible that visiting artists object to such an early 
start. I therefore welcome Covent Garden’s decision to change the starting 
times of some performances to 7.30 p.m. and would welcome even later 
starting on weekdays for some operas. P. T. Edwards, Leytonstone, E.11. 


The ‘Ring’ at Venice 

May I point out that there was an error on pages 380-381 of the June 
OPERA in the captioning of your photographs of the recent Ring performances 
in Venice. The production was by Wolfgang and not Wieland Wagner. 


Virgilio Mortari, Sovrintendente, Teatro La Fenice, Venice. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 
Glyndebourne 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail August 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Falstaff August 2. 
Le Comte Ory August 3, 7, 9, 11, 13. 
Royal Albert Hall Promenade Concerts 
Soloists who will appear during July include: Alfred Orda (August 3—Glinka, 
August 17—Hiawatha); Elizabeth Fretwell (August 5—Tchaikovsky); Forbes 
Robinson (August 6—Verdi); Sylvia Fisher and Hervey Alan (August 7— 
Wagner); Marion Lowe (August 13—Dvorak); Jacqueline Delman and Jon 
Vickers (August 17—Hiawatha), Gré Brouwenstijn, Maureen Forrester, Walter 
Midgley, Scott Joynt (August 22—Verdi Requiem); Carmen Prietto (August 24 
—Verdi and Puccini). 
B.B.C. Broadcasts 
Figaro (from Salzburg) August 3; Elektra (from Salzburg) August 7; Die 
Harmonie der Welt—Hindemith (world premiére—from Munich) August 11; 
Die Schule der Frauen—Liebermann (from Salzburg) August 17; La Sonnam- 
bula (from Edinburgh) August 21; // Matrimonio Segreto (from Edinburgh) 
August 24; Zar und Zimmermann (Munich Radio Recording) August 25; La 
Sonnambula (from Edinburgh) August 26—Home Service; Le Pulce d’Oro— 
Ghedini (Radio Italiana Recording) August 28; L’Elisir d’Amore (from 
Edinburgh) August 31. 








‘Ring’ Cycle Tickets. A reader of opeRA who holds a pair of Orchestra Stall 
subscriptions for the First Cycle of the Ring at Covent Garden, finds that he 
has to be abroad during that period, and wishes to exchange his tickets for the 
Second Cycle. Any reader who might be able to help him over this, please 
communicate with OPERA. 


JOSEPH HISLOP 


Adviser on singing to 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre 


also of 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
Private tuition at 
22 Westbourne Terrace. London. W.2 
Telephone: AMBASSADOR 7142 


Associate Teacher: NANCY HISLOP Experienced Repetiteurs 














NEW SINFONIETTA PRESENTS 


ELANDA AND ECLIPSE 


An Opera in Two Acts 

By GUY HALAHAN with 
HEATHER HARPER JOHANNA PETERS 
ALAN BRAFIELD JOHN STODDART 

The New Sinfonietta Orchestra and Chorus. 
Conductor: ERIC STANLEY 
SEPTEMBER 12, 13, 14, at 8 p.m. 
at KING GEORGE’S HALL, Y.M.C.A., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 

TICKETS: 12/6, 9/-, 5/-, from Messrs. Chappells, New Bond Street. 














Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 
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WAGNER 
Gotterdammerung 


srinnhilde KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
Siegfried .... SET SVANHOLM 
Hagen ...... EGIL NORDSJG 
Gunther WALDEMAR JOHNSEN 
Waltraute ... EVA GUSTAVSON 
THE OSLO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


THE NORWEGIAN STATE RADIO ORCHESTRA 
THE OPERA CHORUS 


conducted by OIVIN FJELDSTAD 


LAT 5205-10 


A German-English libretto is available with a thematic index, price 7/6 
from dealers or direct from us. 
Two cycles of ‘The Ring” will be performed at Covent Garden 


from September 24th to October 19th. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 
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QAb 
Pipes) 


SEP TEMBER 


An 
Operatic 
Recital 


by 


ZENAIDA PALII 
Mezzosoprano 
ALEXANDER SVED 
Baritone 


THE PRAGUE NATIONAL 
THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Vaclav Kaslik 


1957 





HANDEL 
XERXES: Ombra mai fu 
GLUCK 
ORPHEUS AND EURIDICE: 
Fai perdu 
VERDI 
IL TROVATORE: Stride la vampa 
BIZET 
CARMEN: En vain pour évite 
SAINT SAENS 
SAMSON AND DELILAH: 
Mon caur s’ouvre 
LPV 207 
JENUFA 
An Opera in Three Acts 
by Fanacek 
LPV 160/161 





For full lists and names of 
nearest Supraphon stockists 
write to 


SUPRAPHON 
6/9 Charterhouse Square, 
London, E.C.1. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Ltd., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN: OPERA 


Two Cycles of 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
between 
25th SEPTEMBER & 12th OCTOBER, 1957 
and three additional Wagner performances 
of GOTTERDAMMERUNG, 

14th and 17th OCTOBER and 

DIE WALKURE, 19th OCTOBER. 
Full details of programmes from the Box 
Office, COV 1066, and the daily papers. 


The Covent Garden Opera Season 


OPENS 28th OCTOBER, 1957. 
Details to be announced later. 


Advance Mailing List available at 
4/6 for 12 months. 














THE OPERA SCHOOL 


Principals: 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E ANNE WOOD 


MADAME 
LOTTE LEHMANN 


in a series of 


MASTER CLASSES 
in Opera and Lieder 


WISGMORE HALL, 
23rd SEPT. to 19th OCT. 


All enquiries to 
THE OPERA SCHOOL LTD., 
The De Walden Institute, 
Charibert Street, London, N.W.8, 
or 
1BBS & TILLETT LTD., 
124 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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SE The New Sinfonietta Presents 
|| JELANDA AND ECLIPSE 
ouncil 
A Romantic Opera in Two Acts 
by GUY HALAHAN 
A with 
DOREEN MURRAY ALAN BRAFIELD 
JOHANNA PETERS JOHN STODDART 
bees: NORMAN TATTERSALL 
The New Sinfonietta Orchestra and Chorus. 
t. | Conductor : ERIC STANLEY. Producer: JOHN COPLEY 
+ Box | 
apers. SEPTEMBER 12, 13, 14, at 8 p.m. 
_ at KING GEORGE'S HALL, Y.M.C.A., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(one minute from Tottenham Court Road Tube Station) 
- TICKETS: 12/6, 9/-, 5/-, from Messrs. Chappelis, 50 New Bond Street (MAYfair 7600). 
‘OOD 
IN 
} 
. A 
TIPPED 
The special tip, composed of 
pure white plastic fibres, yields 
more flavour from the fine tobacens, 
Boxes of 20—3/10 
B, OM” 3S SEER eee Also available in Fiat Cartons of 10 
and Boxes o 
1. 
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» Glyndebourne 


Opera. 


~~, 





: 
WWords by SCRIBE and DELESTRE-POIRSON 


Music by Rossint 
A Raimbaud, Friend to Comte Ory ... MICHEL ROUX ! 


Alice, a Young Peasant Girl J ANNETTE SINCLAIR 










Le Comte Ory... ... 9... =». JUAN ONCINA 


| Ragonde, 
Companion to Comtesse Adéle MONICA SINCLAIR 


Le Gouverneur, Tutor to Comte Ory 1AN WALLACE 


Isolier, Page to Comte Ory ... CORA CANNE-MEIJER 
La Comtesse Adéle ... ae ... SARI BARARAS 
] A young nobleman, 
Friend to Comte Ory ue DERMOT TROY 
) Opera in two Acts 
) 1955 PRODUCTION THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
Conducted by VITTORIO GUI Producer CARL EBERT 







Le Comte Ory was a brilliant success during the 
recent Glyndebourne season. 


“HIS: MASTER'S VOICE’ 


=) @ LONG PLAY 33} R.P.M. RECORDS ALP 1473-4 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD 
(RECORD Div.) 8-11 GT. CASTLE ST - LONDON - W.t 
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